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For the Woman’s Journal. 
STRAIGHTWAY. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE, 





Dear Lord! you cry, why should I, famished, wait, 
While others, entering in, possess the land! 

The harvest stretches out with gracious hand 

Its golden sceptre; while, or soon or late, 

The vineyards, sitting in their royal state, 

fend out the spiced winds with swift command 
To summon to the banquet those who stand 

«Worn pilgrim harpers) at the palace gate. 
Straightway, dear Lord! let me, rejoicing, greet 
Fulfillment, daughter of Desire, most sweet! 


Nay! he who braves the ranks of silent days, 
Not mindless grown of goodliest heritage, 
Or conquest large, & knightller strife doth wage, 
Than he who storms the heights of God’s delays. 
>oe__—_—_—_—_ 
PERSONAL NOTICE. 

The communications of the undersigned 
to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be tempor- 
arily suspended, the writer being undera 
great pressure of literary engagements. 

T. W. W. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AND WOMEN. 

The recent passage of the Pendleton Bili 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
marks the beginning of a reform in the ad- 
ministration of our government, whose 
moral and political significance can hardly 
be over-estimated. The evils of a partisan 
spoils-system of civil service appointment 
entered as acorrupting influence into ali 
our national life. And the substitution of 
the new method of open, well-guarded, 
competitive examination of candidates; of 
probation before appointment; of tenure of 
office during competency and good behav- 
ior; and of promotions from lower to high- 
er positions; the substitution of this new 
method promises an elevation of the whole 
civil service, and through that, of the whole 
political machinery, as great as foliowed a 
similar change of system in Great Britain. 

As patriotic citizens, then, we have good 
Treason to rejoice at this new departure in 
our government. And if we must admit 
that the representatives of the people had to 
be scourged to their duty, even that thought 
will not check our happiness at the triumph 
of the people’s will over the indifference of 
legislators and the opposition of corrupt 
officials. 

Over and above the common rejoicing 
{which they share with all right-minded 
people who have considered the subject) 
those interested in the educational, indus- 
trial and political advancement of women 
have reason for special gratitude at this 
newly inaugurated reform. The new 
method starts with a declaration of the 
requirements of ‘‘common justice” that 
“all citizens duly qualified, shall be al- 
lowed equal opportunity, on grounds of per- 
sonal fitness, for securing appointment, 
employment, and promotion in the subor- 
dinate civil service of the United States.” 
And “‘citizens” means women in this bill, if 
it does not always in legislative enactments. 
Fer, later on, the words ‘him or her” 
‘the or she,” show that the new law insti- 
tutes no aristocracy of sex to take the 
place of the old oligarchy of partisan 
chieftains. The importance of this lifting 
of the appointments from the region of 
personal favor and dependence, to that 
of impersonal, dignified relation to the pub- 
lic, in the case of women holding govern- 
mental positions, cannot be too emphatical- 
ly dwelt upon. The corruption of the gov. 
ernment as between men and men, between 
voting ‘‘bosses” and voting subjects, be- 





tween men who buy and men who seil po- 
litical birthrights of honor snd indepen- 
dence, shameful as that is,can not reach the 
lowest depth of political degradation. That 
lowest deep is reached when the govern- 
ment patronage is used as panderer to vice, 
and the relations of men and women intro- 
duce the scandal of the sale of personal vir- 
tue, with the public treasury for paying 
agent. That such scandals have marked 
our lowest ebb of political debauchery, no 
one doubts who has traced the signs of the 
times. And some honorable gentlemen, 
more shocked at the political than at the 
personal wrong, and intent as ever to clear 
open society and place of power of the 
woman offender only, have proposed legal 
restrictions of appointments to the civil 
service, which would shut all women out 
from its opportunities. We are saved so 
miserable and unjust a device, by the es- 
tablishment of a principle of free and inde- 
pendent trial for places, which will make 
every successful woman-applicant an inde- 
pendent self-protected competitor, in- 
stead of a trembling suppliant for persona) 
favors exposed to nameless insult and temp- 
tation. Thatmany women have occupied 
places in our civil service bought with the 
price of their honor we do not believe, but 
any system which places a poor man’s or 
woman’s support for self and family at the 
mercy of an irresponsible person in puwer, 
makes possible the sacrifice of the man’s 
truth and the woiman’s purity. And we 
know that there are men vile enough to 
wield their power over the weaker men and 
women alike, to get from each the thing 
they most desire. 

Hence the new reform is not only, as it 
regards men,the politica) regeneration ofan 
important part of our public service; it is 
also the removal of a possibility of evil as 
regards women, which inits bare sugges- 
tion horrifies the pure and strong and pro- 
tected among them. 

Nor is this all the new bill does for 
women. Its wider effect is to enable the 
women, as well as the men, who have abili- 
ty and need for certain positions, but have 
not the personal ‘‘influence” required by 
the o!d system, to enter the service. There 
are many situations in the departments 
affected by the new system, eminently fitted 
forwomen. Clerical pursuits, giving rou- 
tine work at fixed salaries, and requiring 
conscientious, careful, accurate obedience 
to established rules, and not too long hours 
of work, are the especial need of a 
large class of women. The qualities de- 
manded, they can furnish in a marked degree. 
I have often thought that clerking in banks 
ought to be largely in the hands of women, 
and would be, if it were generally opened 
to their application and trial of ability. 
And now that the subordinate civil service 
is open to competition, and self-respecting 
women can enter the lists without any 
sacrifice of personal dignity in the solicit- 
ation of favors from men, they will prove 
themselves eager to do and capable of doing 
the work required. 

The reform in the civil service in Great 
Britain opened these opportunities to 
women, and they have improved them to 
their own advantage and to the entire satis- 
faction of the heads of departments; as here 
some women have proved, even under the 
old system, their ability to do the best of 
work, 

Mr. Eaton, to whom the country is so 
greatly indebted for his services in the re- 
form, tells us that at first the employment 
of women in the English civil service was 
looked upon with great distrust. The 
“Returned Letter Office,” for instance, 
made a regulation ‘‘which forbade women 
being entrusted to open any letters with 
valuables,” only male clerks being deemed 
sufficiently honest to handle such tempting 
letters! On the first employment of women 
“it was thought necessary to employ a 
matron to take special charge of the female 
clerks;” the jealousy and hostility of the 
men employed in similar positions 
was so great. But, Mr. Eaton says, ‘‘the 
number of women employed in public 
positions in Great Britain is steadily increas- 
ing, and they have steadily won their way, 
vindicating their honesty, and showing that 
they have no need of matrons.” ‘‘They 
may now be seen in the exclusive charge 
of offices in the postal and telegraph service, 
which they have worn by open competition 
and manage with success. These new 
opportunities of usefulness must, I think,” 
continues Mr. Eaton, ‘‘be counted as among 
the principal causes which have helped on 
the great improvement in the education and 
in the intellectual and benevolent activity 
of women(especially of the middle classes) 
in Great Britain during the last few years.” 
“The marked executive ability, the fidelity 
and decorum illustrated in the official con- 





duct of women,” this first and critical ob- 
server believes has done much ‘‘to change 
an unjust public opinion” which has so de- 
preciated feminine ability in the past. 

As women interested in our country’s wel- 
fare, and devoted to the advancement of 
our sex in that independence of character 
and pocket which can alone adequately pro- 
tect from insult and dishonor, let us hail 
this reform in our civil service as one of 
the moral milestones of America’s progress. 
May we teach the young about us to rever- 
ence the men who have so patiently, devo- 
tedly, and wisely enlightened the people on 
this subject, until the moral power to in- 
augurate the new system was created and 
trained to action. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
ted 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, Jan. 16, 
Mr. Blackwell, in behalf of the commit- 
tee on resolutions, made the following re- 
port: 


Resolved, Tbat full municipal suffrage for women, 
on the same terms as men, isthe next step to be 
taken by our Legislature. 

Resolved, That woman suffrage must henceforth 
make itself systematically felt In the choice of 
Governor aud Legislature, by the electlon of its 
friends and the defeat of its foes, irrespective of 
party lines, 

Resolved, That co-operative committees and euf- 
frage leagues, composed of men and women of all 
parties, shall be formed in every town and ward; and 
the following are appointed a sub-committee on the 
same, with power to add to theirnumber; 8, C. 
Hopkins, Amanda M. Lougee, Charles H. Codmau, 
Henry B, Blackwell and Frances H. Turner, 

Resolved, That we congratulate the Democrats of 
Massachusetts upon having indorsed woman suf- 
frage in their platform, and we respectfully appeal 
to all legislators elected upon that platform to carr: 
out the principle upon which they have been elected. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the people of 
Massachusetts, especially the Republicans, upon the 
fact that George F. Hoar, W. Crapo, and John 
D. Long, the three men named by them for United 
States senator, are all pronounced friends of woman 
suffrage. 

Resolved, That we protest against the bill now be- 
fore Congrets which proposes to disfranchise all the 
women of Utah; and we demand that no discrimi- 
nation be made in the rights of citizens of Utah on 
account of sex. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association are due to the Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, who has for many years held for 
us the responsible position of treasurer. 


On motion of Miss Burke, an eighth 
resolution was added: 








Resolved, That we congratulate the Republican 
party of Massachusetts on the defeat of their can- 
didate for governor, aud on the election of their 
candidate for lieutenant governor, 

The following officers were elected for 
1883. 

OFFICERS. 

President—Hon. William 1. Bowditch. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, John 
G. Whittier, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Hon. Robert C. 
Pitman, George A. Walton, Hon .Wm. Claflin, Hon. 
Geo, F. Hoar, Lucy Sewall, M.D., Theodore D. Weld, 
Mrs. C. B. kichmond, Charles W. Slack, Samuel E. 
Sewsll, William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Joseph A. Howland, Abby W. May, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Maria E. Zakrzewska, M.D., 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, T. Wentworth Higginson, 
Maria 8S, Porter, Rev. J. W. Bashford, Mra. Julia 
Wara Howe, Seth Hunt, Mra. Dr. Church, Wendell 
Phillips, Kev, Jesse H. Jones, Mrs. Uretta Macalis- 
ter, Miss Lizzie Sewell, Louisa M. Alcott, Rev.James 
Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer—Amanda M. Lougee. 

Recording Secretary—Chariles K. Whipple. 

Corresponding Secretary—Heury B. Blackwell. 

Executive Committee—Lucy Stone, Chairman; Mrs. 
Mary C. Ames, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, Mary F. 
Eastman, Charles H. Codman, Mrs. J. . Smith, 

re. H. L. T. Wolcott, Mrs. W. I. Bowditch, Mra. 
Kingsbury, Mra. E. L. N. Walton, Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, 
Col, Albert Clarke, S.C. Hopkins, Mrs. C. P. Nick- 
les, Mrs. Eliza La Croix, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Dr. J. 
T. Leonard, Miss Alice stone Blackwell, Miss M. J. 
Webster, Miss Eva Channing, Mrs. a. A, Fellows. 


————__ mo — 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AS8- 
SOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association was held Wed- 
nesday afternoon,at the Club rooms,5 Park 
street, with a large attendance. Miss May 
spoke of the indifference of the majority 
of womento the work of school suffrage, 
saying that it was made harder by the at- 
titude taken by acertain class of women, 
The Secretary, Miss A. P. Rogers, reported 
that the work of the past year had not given 
much reason for encouragement, nor could 
much be done until funds could be collected 
to provide lecturers. The report of the 
Treasurer, Mrs. 8. W. Whitman, stated 
that the expenses of the past year were 
$250 30; received from subscriptions, $385. 
89. Remarks followed from Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, who referred to the need of 
lecturers, and the great importance of 
women accepting positions on school 
boards, also from Mrs. E. L.N. Walton, who 
spoke of the need of more zeal in the 
movement. Reports from Hampshire, Nan- 
tucket, Hampden and Bristol,counties were 
discussed, but that from Boston condensed 
its success in two words—‘‘Mrs. Fifield.” 

Rev. Mr. Bashford being called upon 
said that the Association ought not to cease 
in its efforts, because ithas yet to gain 
full privileges at the polls, that women 
should influence other women to vote, and 
that especially women should be interested 
in theschoolsand in teachers. Mrs.E.L.N. 
Walton read a short address, in which she 





urged increased activity in the movement, 


and theestablishment of school suffrage 
organizations in towns. Miss* Lucia M. 
Peabody showed the usefulness of the ‘‘wo- 
man’s point of view” on the school board. 
The following oficers were elected for the 
ensuiug year: President, Miss May; Vice 
President, Mrs. E. D, Cheney; Treasurer, 
Mrs, 8. F. King; Secretary, Miss A. P. 
Rogers; Assistant Secretary, Miss A. Von 
Arnim; Directors, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. 
Franklin King,Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, 
Mrs. E. L. N. walton, Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield, Mrs. H. G. Jackson, Mrs. J. W. 
Bashford, Mrs. George 8. Ruffin, Mrs. H. 
E. Burrill, Mrs. Mary Buchanan, Dr. A. E 
Fisher, Miss 8. P. Hale, Miss A. M. Lou- 
gee, Miss E.G. Shaw, Mrs. H. Lemist, 
Mrs, 8. H. Merrick, Mrs. Arthur Hobart, 
Mrs, Nasb,Mrs. Martha J. Lowe, Mrs. Brad- 
ford, Mrs. M. O. Runnell, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. 
Ida Moore, Mrs. O. A. Cheney. 

77s 


JOSEPH COOK ON SUFFRAGE, 





A correspondent of the Union Signal re- 
ports from a recent lecture by Joseph Cook 
a passage which she calls ‘this bravest 
word.” After speaking of the dangers that 
attend universal male suffrage, and the 
things he believe would save it, among 
which we find civil service reform, a read- 
ing test for franchise, and compulsory suf- 
frage of all those entitled to vote, he ad- 
ded: 


And now I come to a branch of this sub- 
ject which you may deem too radical to be 
touched upon here, but I must say what I 
think. I believe the vote of women, on 
some points at least, is a factor in this ques- 
tion which ought to have our most candid 
consideration. 

Within a few hours I have been in the 
presence of the champion who is leading a 
mighty army of women in the great tem- 
perance reform of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and if she asks us for 
the right of women to vote in regard to the 
location of the saloon over against her nur- 
series and her homes, we may not refuse to 
listen. That woman is tall enough to be 
seen in other countries than our own, and 
the eyes of the world are upon her and the 
hosts she is leading. And if they should 
ask us for more than the vote on the tem- 
perance question only, and should tell us 
that they must have the whole vote if they 
are able to carry out the reforms they may 
inaugurate, I for one, shall be ready to give 
them a kindly hearing. We have never 
had universal suffrage, but only an evasive 
substitute for it. And I believe if we would 
honestly try a truly universal! suffrage, on 
the basis I have mentioned, and let both 
the mature heads of the household express 
the sentiments of the home, we should find 
universal suffrage to be a glorious success. 

oe 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WCMEN. 


E. 8. PHELPS’ ‘‘DOCTOR ZAY.” 








*‘Don’t you know there are women that 
can’t get through this valley without men 
folks in some shape or ‘nother? If there 
ain’t one round, they’re as miserable as a 
peacock deprived of society that appreci- 
ates spread-feathers. You know the kind 
I mean; if it ain’t a husband, it’s a flirta- 
tion; if she can’t flirt, she adores her min- 
ister. Lalways said I didn’t blame ’em, 
ministers and doctors and all those privi- 
leges, for walxin’ right on over women’s 
necks, Itisn’t in human nature to take 
the trouble to step off the thing that is un- 
der foot. Now then! There are women 
that love women, Mr. York; carefor ’em, 
grieve over’em, worry about ’em, feel a 
fellow feeling and a kind of duty to’em, 
and never torget they’re one of ’em, misery 
and all—and nonsense too, maybe, if they 
hadn’t better bread to set; and they lift up 
their strong arms far above our heads, sir, 
like statues I’veread of that lift up temples, 
and carry our burdens for love of us. God 
bless ’em!” . . “Doctor never talks 
about her cases. She admires Dr. Pen- 
hallow above all. He was her preceptor. 
He’s old enough to be—well, it would be 
a young sort of father; but he’s well along; 
he couldn’t be so famous if he wasn’t;nor 
she wouldn’t feel that kind of feeling for 
him—that looking up. He’s the only man I 
ever saw the doctor look up to. She ain’t 
like the rest of us; we wear our upper lids 
short withit. Ideclare! It seems to me 
in course of generations women wouldn’t 
have had any eyelids: they’d be what you 
call nowadays selected away, by worshipin’ 
men-folks, if Providence hadn’t thrown in 
such lots of little men—mites and dots of 
souls, too short for the biggest fool alive to 
call the tallest. Then, half the time, she gets 
on her knees to him to make out the differ- 
ence, Oh, I’ve seen’em! Down on their 
knees ,and stay there, to make him think 
he’s as big as he wants to be, and pacify 
him. Then another thing,” added Mrs. 
Butterwell, gently, ‘‘ is babies. You've 
got to look down to your babies, and that 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Tue Princess Louise thinks of passing 
the winter at Charleston,8.C. It is a pleasant 
place in which to winter, that fair Palmetto 
town. 





Mrs, Simpson, wife of, Bishop Simpson 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, bas 
presented to the new Methodist church at 
Long Branch, N. J. a handsome organ. 


Miss CLARA Barton, president of the 
American Association of the Red Cross of 
the Treaty of Geneva, is visiting friends in 
Boston. 


Mme. Nriisson and her concert company 
had a Christmas celebration at Denver, 
Col., and made each other handsome pres- 
ents. 


Miss Saran Ricnarps,3d St., north of 
Centre, Milwaukee, Wis. will arrange lec- 
tures for Rev. Olympia Brown on applica- 
tion from any part of that State. 


Mrs. M. J. Brapwey, teacher of Elocu- 
tion, has rooms at 528 Ellis St. San Fran- 
cisco, California. Health hints in regard 
to exercise, diet, etc. are also given. 


Mrs. Jonnson of Barton, Mass. is prob- 
ably the oldest Sabbath school teacher in 
the State, being seventy-six years of age. 
She has a class in the French language, 
which she writes and speaks fluently. 


MLLE. CorRVISART, the daughter of the 
doctor of that name who was the physician 
of Napoleon III. during the late years of 
his life, has been sent for by the Empress 
Eugenie, who intends to take charge cf her. 
Dr. Corvisart died suddenly a few days 
ago. 


Mrs. Assy Morton Draz addressed 
the pupilsof the Conservatory(formerly St. 
James Hotel) the other night on the princi- 
plesof the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union. Other friends interested 
were welcomed, and found it a pleasure to 
listen to the crisp raciness of an addresg 
from Mrs, Diaz. 


Mrs. Mary Jounson, of the State Board 
of Charities,says that one of the inmates of 
theWoman’s Reformatory remarks that she 
wishes she could tell the story of what two 
years of that quiet, methodical life, physic- 
ally and morally sanative, have done for 
her. The appreciation of some of these 
women of the aid given is almost surpris- 
ing. 

Mrs. Kate BROWNLIE SHERWOOD has 
the entire editorial management of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Sunday Journal. The war- 
rior blood of her Scottish ancestry, who 
fought for the Covenant,thrills in her veins, 
and she is the recognized Ohio poet of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. Although 
her field of labor is not directly that of re- 
form her heartis in every good work, and 
she stands on the broadest platform of 
Woman's Rights. 


Mrs. H. P. Marston of South Berwick, 
has an English ivy 11 years old. The 
main stalk measures 66 feet. She made 
Christmas presents of 2 branches that meas- 
ured 37 feet in all, the leaves on one being 
4 inches in width, and 414 inches in length. 
There are several other branches, one of 
which measures 45 feet and has grown in 5 
years. She also has 4 varieties of Gloxinia 
in bud, one in bloom, that in the last week 
in April had 25 perfect flowers on it at one 
time. 


Frances PowrErR Cosse, on Nov. 18, 
addressed a large parlor-meeting on the 
subject of suffrage for women. We call it 
a parlor-meeting because it was held ina 
private house—The Ferns, Beckingham, 
England, the home of Mrs. Alliston. Miss 
Cobbe, in an eloquent and persuasive ad- 
dress, dwelt onthe duty of women to try 
to secure, by all constitutional means, their 
fair share of influence in politics. She 
gave an interesting sketch of her own life, 
to prove that the want of a vote isu great 
hindrance to a woman engaged in philan- 
thropic work. 


Miss Nora Perry’s first monograph 
in the Home Journal is on Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. Itis given in Miss Per- 
ry’s own felicitous style, breezy and bright 
and graceful,and beside all this it containsa 
bit of literary comment on the difference be- 
tween successive editorial administrations of 
the Atlantic Monthly, that is peculiarly en- 
tertaining. At the time when Mr. Lowell 
was its editor, Miss Prescott sent a story 
copied by her sister. Desiring to test it,she 
instructed her sister to turn the ds the other 
way and sent it under an assumed name, on 
which, Miss Perry says, ‘‘Mr. Lowell 
wrote back at her, ‘The ds are different, 





keeps the balance something like even.” 


s 


but the ddees are the same.’ ” 
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THE NEBRASKA CAMPAIGN. 


From the Politician’s and Editor’s Standpoint. 


Eps. JouRNAL:—I take pleasure in giv- 
ing, in reply to your-.request, my views 
‘from the politician’s and the editor's stand- 
point,” concerning the recent suffrage cam- 
paign in Nebraska; all of which I have seer, 
and of which I have been a part. Permit 
me to begin with some references to the 
history of the campaign in its early stages. 

An attempt was made—not systematical- 
ly, however—to get a suffrage amendment 
submitted by the legislature of 18789. It 
made little headway in that body and at- 
tracted little attention. Previously to that, 
the convention which formed our present 
constitution discussed a proposition to in- 
corporate in that instrument non-discrim. 
ination in suffrage on the grounds of sex. 
The proviso was strongly advocated by an 
influential minority, but was defeated. 
From that time to the meeting of the last 
legislature of 1880-1 little effort was put 
forth by the friends of the suffrage ;but there 
was a pronounced equal-suffrage sentiment 
throughout the state, entertained by leading 
lawyers, politicians of both parties, clergy- 
men, and business men, including state, su 
preme and district judges. The veteran- 
soldier element, too, not unmindful of the 
service of the women of the North during 
the war for the Union, were in large num- 
bers heartily in favor of tKe abolition of 
this invidious distinction of sex in con- 
cerns of state. From the first, Nebraska 
has had a large proportion of women devo- 
ted to productive industry and to business 
and professional pursuits. Asa rule, these 
women—intelligent, self-reliant, public- 
spirited, themselves large tax-payers, — 
have been earnest in their demands for a 
voice in the commonwealth which their 
hands have helped build and sustain. Thus 
it transpired that, although the issue of im- 
partial suffrage bore no part in the ‘egislative 
election of 1880,and although no formal pre- 
liminary work was done previous to the 
meeting of that body, a few of the women 
of the state decided to make a vigorous ef- 
fort to get a suffrage amendment submitted 
to the people. 

There had been occasional expressions 
favorable to the measure in some of the 
weekly papers of the state; notably in the 
Grand Island Jndependent, and the Hebron 
Journal, the latter edited? by Hon. E. M. 
Correll, who became a member of the lower 
house, and who introduced the bill for the 
amendment. The Omaha Daily Republican, 
of which I had become editor in 1876, had 
for four years temperately advocated 
equal civil and political rights for women, 
For some two years, its Woman’s Depart- 
ment, edited by Mrs. Harriet 8. Brooks,had 
each week devoted several columns in be- 
half of equal rights for women. 

At the suggestion, I believe, of Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, of Beatrice, Mrs. Brooks, 
who had announced her purpose to be pres- 
ent during the legislative sessions, issued 
an invitation to the friends of the cause to 
meet at Lincoln during the first week of the 
session. A goodly number of ‘‘women of 
business” responded to the call, and the 
state association was formed, with Mrs. 
Brooks as president and Mrs. Colb: as vice- 
president at large. These two ladies weré 
present during the session, and were assist- 
ed, at intervals, by Mrs. Russell and Mrs. 
Holmes of Tecumseh. These ladies were 
sisters, and were wives of bankers of that 
place. Mrs, McDowell, of Fairbury, wife 
ofa prominent public man; Mrs. Bitten- 
bender of Osceola, then an editor and stu- 
dent-at-law; Mrs. Dr. Dinsmoor,of Omaha, 

aud others, including a goodly number of 
professional and business women of Lin- 
coln, It soon became apparent that a fair 
proportion of the members of the legisla- 
ture were in sympathy with the measure; 
and this was happily evidenced by the fact 
that of the fourteen members constituting 
the joint committee of the two houses on 
constitutional amendments, all but three or 
four favored the proposed bill, which they 
reported accordingly. Beyond a single 
hearing before the House, at which Mrs. 
Brooks, Mrs. Colby, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and 
Rev. Mrs. De Long (a Universalist minister) 
addressed that body, no public effort was 
made. A prohibition amendment was also 
before the legislature; but the friends of 
the suffrage kept their measure separate 
and distinct, on its own merits. Though 
the prohibition amendment was lost, the 
suffrage amendment was adopted with sev- 
eral votes to spare in the senate, and with 
precisely the requisite constitutional major- 
ity (three-fifths) in the House,—the necessa- 
ry fifty-first vote being that of the most 
prominent democrat in that body, Hon. 
William A. Paxton of Omaha, one of the 
most wealthy and enterprising business men 
of the city and state. 

The measure at once became the leading 
public topic in the press, and before the 


campaign closed nearly a hundred of the - 


weekly papers of the state were its outspok- 
en advocates; some twenty or thirty were 
neutral;and some fifteen or twenty opposed 
the measure, including all the Democratic 
papers. A large proportion of the leading 
lawyers and clergymen of the state also 
earnestly forwarded it, and it was under- 
stood to have the sympathy and support of 





the well-organized body 
throughout the state. 

Why, then, with all this strong and stur- 
dy support,—with a clientage confessedly 
representing the great body of the voters, 
was the amendment defeated at the polls? 
Mrs. Brooks has in part anticipated the an- 
swer to this question. The legislature 
which submitted the amendment—the first 
before the people under the new constitu- 
tion—should have prescribed the manner in 
which the vote should have been taken. It 
required only a majority of the votes cast 
on the question (this is the interpretation 
given by the lawyers universally); and had 
the legislature prescribed a specific vote on 
the amendment in a separate ballot-box at 
the polls at ‘‘the next ensuing generalelec- 
tion,” the amendment would have been 
triumphantly adopted. But this question 
of the mode of voting was overlooked by the 
legislature,and it received noattention from 
those interested in the amendment until a 
fortnight before the election. Down to 
that time it had been popularly supposed 
that an amendment required a majority of 
all the votes cast ‘‘at the election;” that 
consequently all votes not specifically for, 
even though blank as to the amendment, 
were to be counted against. The voter be- 
ing thus left to vote ag to the amendment on 
the regular political and party tickets con- 
taining the names of candidates, the way 
was open and free for unlimited trickery 
and fraud, such as the politicians and rival 
candidates are wont to practice on one 
another,in the shape of spurious and bogus 
tickets. The opponents of the measure, 
alarmed at the progress it had made, and 
at the almost certainty that it would be 
carried under a fair vote, during the last 
fortnight of the campaign were overwhelm- 
ed by the conviction that only by foul 
means could it be defeated. Fair means be- 
ing out of the question at that late day, 
foul means were resorted to. The polls at 
Omaha and other leading points were flood- 
ed with trickery-tickets, such as those dis- 
tributed in Omaha bearing the regular par- 
ty ballots with the words ‘‘against,” etc. 
inserted among the names of candidates, 
with the usual blank, “for” and ‘‘against” 
at the end, resulting in multitudes of the 
votes of the indifferent or careless being igno- 
rantly cast against theamendment. Both the 
party ‘‘machines” largely lent themse'ves 
to the defeat of the amendment; while indi- 
vidual candidates everywhere, friendly to the 
measure, privately sold their convictions on 
this point for votes, to help themselves to 
office. Of course the foreign-born voters 
were gencrally opposed to a measure which 
they absurdly took to mean prohibition. 

Even under all these disabilities, however, 
avd against obstacles so formidable, the 
amendment, as the returns show, came near 
carrying,more than one third of those voting 
on the question declaring inits favor, The 
figures areas follows:—For the amendment: 
25,756. Against the amendment: 50,693,— 
making a little over one-third for the 
amendment. 

As to the effect and value of our state so- 
ciety since the amendment was submitted, 
“I will say, thatin the light of the facts 
above presented, and in view of the neces- 
sity of organization and management—this 
question answers itself. The state society, 
organized in advance of the action of the 
legislature, has done judicious and effective 
work. The officers and many of the lead- 
ing members have for two years appointed 
conventions and enlisted speakers, and in 
most cases have paid their own expenses in 
the state work, while contributing freely to 
the local campaign in their own respective 
counties and towns, Buttwo or three of 
them had had experience in the work in 
other states; and considering this fayt it has 
seemed to me remarkable that so few mis- 
takes have been made. They have, in the 


temperance 


main, worked together cordially, wisely | 


and well; I can see no matter of moment 
in the administration of the state society in 
which there has not been reasonable success, 
except in those requiring a greater outlay of 
money than the association was able to 
make. Indeed, the work of the society has 
been a record of uniform self-sacrifice, good 
sense, and heroism, Had the society at the 
first possessed ‘‘sinews of war” proportion- 
ate to the spirit and sound judgment 
of the leaders, the victory would surely 
have been ours. Without this organization, 
inexperienced and tentative as it was, the 
amendment would have gone to the winds, 
and its friends would have simply ‘‘voted 
in the air.” The systematic work in the 
press, the example of which was set by Mrs. 
Brooks, the president of the society, in the 
Omaha Daily Republican, by Mrs. Colby in 
the Beatrice Express, and by Mrs. Bittenben- 
der in the Osceola Record, etc.,was performed 
under the auspices of the state society, and 
served to give the amendment a heariag 
which it could not have received at the 
hands of the overworked editors, however 
friendly to the cause. 

Early in the history of the state society, 
the question in what relation it should stand 
to the two national associations was care- 
fully considered, and it was decided that 
the society should become “‘auxiliary” to 
neither, but should ask the sympathy and 
aid of both. The American, having in the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL an organ of opinion, 





and havjng already issued a series of suf- 
frage tracts and leaflets, was naturally first 
in the field; and the state sociéty received 
material aid in the many copies of the Jour- 
NAL placed on ‘‘the free list” to editors and 
others, and in the large consignment of 
(80,000)suffrage tracts which its generous lib- 
erality bestowed. Mrs. Brooks and myself 
were absent in Europe when the American 
entered upon the active campaign with 
speakers and money, beginning with the 
regular convention of that .society at 
Omaha:—Mrs. Margaret Campbell, how- 
ever, under the auspices of the American, 
and under the direction of the State society, 
devoted six months from May to November 
to speaking and organization throughout 
the state. The services of Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
H. B. Blackwell, and Mrs. Tracy Cutler, 
also, during six weeks preceding election, 
were of inestimable benefit. n all hands I 
hear only the warmest commendations of 
their work:—their addresses being spoken 
of as temperate, dispassionate, and judi- 
cious, and as appealing to the intelligence, 
common sense and sense of justice of the 
people everywhere. In this wholesome and 
most influential work, and in the contribu- 
tions to the state organization and to the 
Western Woman's Journal, I have 
every reason to believe that its money 
was as judiciously expended as it was gen- 
erously given. 

As to the effect and value of the work 
done by the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation from its Omaha headquarters, I 
will say that the National association had 
long had, as members of its working com- 
mittees, ladies who became officers in our 
state association; and at its convention in 
Washington in January it appointed Mrs, 
Colby as its Nebraska agent for the cam- 
paign, and announced its purpose,in co-op- 
eration with the state society,to hold a semi 
annual convention in Omaha, and to send 
its leading speakers throughout the state 
during the month of October, Its conven- 
tion met in Omaha for three days. Miss 
Anthony, Phabe Couzens, Miss Matilda 
Hindman, Mrs. E.L. Saxon, Mrs. Harriette R. 
Shattuck,and Madame Ciara Neymann were 
here from the date of the convention, or 
later, till the election; and Mrs, Eveleen L. 
Mason, Mrs. Minor, Mrs. Sewall and Mre. 
Lillie Devereux Blake were here for a few 
days. The convention was largely attend- 
ed, as were meetings held every week in the 
opera house at Omaba until the election. 
Nearly every town in the more settled por- 
tion of the state was reached by some one 
of these speakers, who put forth their best 
efforts for the cause. Miss Rachel Foster 
was also here the whole time, confining her 
work almost entirely to the office in this 
city. 

As respects the future, I agree with you 
and am very clearly of the opinion that the 
immediate work to be done is to give wo- 
men some political power with which to 
help themselves, before asking for snother 
trial of aconstitutional amendment. The suf- 
fragists had better push at once for a statute 
giving women presidential and municipal 
suffrage, without a change of constitution. 
I favor the maintenance of our state organ- 
ization, and most heartily concur inthe con- 
clusions of an article entitled “The Moral 
of Nebraska,” which appeared in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL in November last. 

D. C. Brooks. 

Omaha, Neb., Jan 10, 1883. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Governor Butler made no allusion to the 
temperance question in his inaugural. 








Ont of twelve Leipsic students who died 
during the last session, one was killed in a 
duel and six committed suicide. 


Miss Ellen Ferrick, injured last Saturday 
at Amesbury by a kerosene lamp explosion, 
died Wednesday morning. 


A Danish newspaper asserts that there 
are very few families in Denmarkin which 
at least one member does not use opium in 
some form. 


Score another point for the Training 
School for Nurses. The care of two more 
wards in the hospital was intrusted to them 
by the County Board.— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


The white and black veils were assumed 
at St. Louis January 3, by twelve young 
ladies, who joined the Sisterhood of the 
Good Shepherd, whose object is the re- 
clamation of fallen women. 


Mr. Dodge, of New York, has just pur- 
chased a four-story house in Fifty-seventh 
street, which he intends to fit up as a home 
for inebriate women. It will accommodate 
from 20 to 30 inmates. 


Ex-Secretary Boutwell did more to en- 
courage the promotion of women than any 
other cabinet officer has ever done. He 
put a lady in charge of a division in the 
bureau of internal revenue, who still retains 
that position, and I think receives the same 
salary as other chiefs of division. She is a 
delicate, frail-looking little woman, with a 
will and energy exceeding physical strength. 
But she has fine executive ability, and will 
wear out, but will never grow rusty in the 
harness. 





Among the trees which grow in Alaska 
is one called the yellow cedar, which has a 
fragrance somewhat like that of sandalwood 
and nearly as marked. It is a grainless 
wood, of straw color, and the Russians 
formerly built many ships of it, for which 
purpose it was admirably adapted. It is the 


only tree on the coast which possesses 
much value for timber. 


‘There is no man,” said John Greenleaf 
Whittier on his seventy-fifth birthday, 
‘‘who ought to write much after he is sev- 
enty, unless perhaps it be Dr. Holmes. He 
ought to write from now until he is one 
hundred. Heis charming in every thing 
he writes, and there is such a wonderful va- 
riety in his work that it seems a pity he 
should ever stop.” 


Lasell Seminary is taking a new and im- 
portant departure by introducing instruc- 
tion in the elementary principies of wise 
management of property and of ordinary 
business forms, with so much of law as _ is 
indispensable for financial secnrity. Alfred 
Hemenway, Esq., of Boston, lectures to 
the young ladies on these topics on Jan. 
10th and 24th, and Feb.7th and 21st. 


Under the Postal Laws and Regulations 
neither husband nor wife can control the 
delivery of correspondence addressed to 
theother. Wheuso instructed,a postmaster 
must refuse to deliver letters to the husband 
which are addressed to the wife, and vice 
versa. In the absence of instructions to the 
contrary, the wife’s letters should be placed 
in the husband’s box, or delivered to bim 
with his own letters. 








*.* Figures are not always facts,” but 
the incontrovertible facts concerning Kid- 
ney Wort are better than most figures, 
For instance: “It is curing everybody” 
writes a druggist. ‘Kidney-Wort is the 
most popular medicine we sell.” It should 
be by right, for no other medicine has such 
specific action on the liver, bowels and 
kidneys. Do not fail to try it. 


Next to prevention nothing isso desirable 
as cure. Never was prevention better ex- 
emplified than it is at the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. So exceptionally excellent is the 
management in regard to health that of the 
1032 prisoners there incarcerated not three 
are in the hospital. If humanity in general 
were as careful of itself, that painful evil— 
itching piles—would not be so prevalent, 
and there would be no necessity for the 
manufacture of Swayne’s Ointment, the 
only cure for this itching and stinging dis- 
ease. — Philadelphia Ledger. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives an appetite,and 
imparts new life and energy to all the func- 
tions of thebody. Try a bottle and realize it. 


Facis Worth Bemembering. 


There is no danger of dying from heart 
disease without knowing it for months, and 
generally years, beforehand. The symp- 
toms are plain and oft®n repeated, There 
will be no danger at all if Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator is taken in time and ac- 
cording to directions. It will never fail to 
cure all forms of heart disease. 





AYNES 
PILLS 


Known TO MEN OF FAME AND F TH F BLOOD 
ALL IMPURITIES OF T . 
Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION stress at stool, bad breath, 
bs. 9 dull face, heaviness, 
DYSPEPSIA known by irregular appe- 
9 tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency, 
LI Complaint Bitiousees, Malaria, Chills and 
IV EM fover, causing soreness in back and side, 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irregular pulse, bad colored stools. 
APOPLEXY Er! epsy.Paralysis,iim 
sight, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEYS urine dark or light, red deposit; 
9 burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, freqnent desire to urinate, uneasiness, , 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases of 
HEART severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 
when lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
HEADACH dull or sharp pains in temples, 
y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
Dropsy is caused by watery fuid. Rheuma- 
©., by uric acid in blood. Rowel Dis- 
matter. Worms by the ts 
by choking of the secretions 
IL by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In 
stamps.) Address, DR. SWAWNE & SO 
Philadelphia, Pa, Sold by Drugzgists. 
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*KLDINEY- WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


IVER. = 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or 

from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
remedy you need, 
’ FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


:KIDNEY-WORT: 



































Danner Revolving Bookcase. 
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The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in sbelvin 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 


The Value of Nutri- 
tion in Preserving 
Life for Infants 
and Adults. 


Statistics gathered in Germany show that of the 
mortality of every 100 children nursed by their 
mothers 18 2-10 die during the first year. 

Nnased by wet purses, 29 1 4 die. 

Artificially fed, 60 die. 

Brought up in institutions, 89 die. 

Of 1000 well-to-do persons, at the erd of five years, 
57 die. 

Of 1000 poor persone, 335 die. 

After fifty years, of the poor, 717 did. 

Of the well to-do. 443 dia, 

Tne average length of life for the well-to-do is 50 

ears. 

’ Of the poor it is 32 years. 

With such facts as these, we can well say that 

The profits of good health give pleasure to our 
families; in many it constitutes their only support. 

The Hon. Erastus Brooks of New York, in his able 
essay on “The Prevention of Disease,” says, ‘In 1870, 
in Massachusetts, among the people of the working 
age there were 24,554 years and 8 months’ sickness or 
disability, or just so much labor lost.” 

Dr. James of Massachusetts, in his work on politi- 
cal economy of health, saye from 1865 to 1871, 72,72 
died in their working period. If their lives had been 
preserved them to their natural age they would have 
had 0; portunity of laboring for, themselves, their 
families and the public 3,006,350 years, but the total 
of their labors amounted to only 1,681,125 years; and 
Massachusetts, one of the most favored States in the 
country and of the world, and for every death there 
are two persons sick. : 

Ths results obtained by Dr. F. L. Babcock in using 
Mardock’s Liquid Food in cases of Cholera Infantum 
is confirmed by all physicians that have tred it in 
hopeless cases. 7 z i 

We ext act from his article in the New England 
Medical Gazette of October, 1882: 

‘The child was growing weaker each day, unable to 
retain anything within its stomach. About al! the 
different foods were tried, and as quickly rejected, 
Murdock’s Liquid Food was then given and retained. 
The vomitine ccased, and the child was kept alive 
for several weeks upon this food, taking nothing 
else for nourishment, and made acomplete recovery,” 
av did the two other children spoken of in.the article, 

We extract from a letter of Dr. F. L. Fuch of the 
E. M. Dispet.sary of New York: 

“When I was calied I found a living skeleton hav- 
ing hourly discharges of the worst fetid muco-pural- 
ent character, which contaminated the atmosphere of 
the whole honee. 

This extreme weakness at once suggested to me to 
ressribe Murdock’s Liquid Food, aud he began to 
mprove from the next day, and toon was as well as 

he ever was. 

My earnest belief is that the Liquid Food overbal- 
anced the excessive waste in thie case which all other 
food failed to do. 

To the nursing mother Murdock’s Liqnid Food 18 
an invaluable sid in supplying those elemente of food 
necessary to nourish both her infant and herseif. 

Not a case known of Cholera Infantum where Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food is used. 








Not a death from Cholera Infantam where the phy- 


sician bas used Murdock’s Liqnid Food. 

For babies 14 to one teaspoonfal four times dai'y, 
with one-half the usual quantity of milk, will nourish 
them equal to the best of mothers. 

Frem the New York Scientific Times, 
Nov. 1 8, 1882. 


A VALUABLE PREPARATION. 
Nutritious Food tbat will cure chronic 
iseases, 

The most fortunate persons in the world are those 
that enjoy perfect health. Without going into de- 
tails, all know that consumption carries away the 
heaviest portion of the people each year of all dis- 
eases, and all are also aware that this dread destroyer 
has baffled the medical profession for ages to effect @ 
cure. Testimonials from the leading physicians of 
this country say they have treated cases of con-ump- 
tion successfully with Murpock’s Liquip Food; 
aleo scrofula, nervous and general debility, cholera 
infantum, constipation, fevers, etc. Any sensible 
person will admit that nutritious food will cure 
chronic diseases, as it will make new blood, which 
med‘cine cannot do. Itis no medicine, but a con- 
densed food, free of Insuluble matter, furnishing nu- 
trition without the labor of digestion; and we have 
seen some very remarkable cures that bave been ef- 
fected. It also is a positive cure for dyspepeia and 
con-tipation and the wurst forms of chronic com- 
plaints. Asa rule we do not often aliude to prepara- 
tions put up on the market, but when we come across 
a preparation that is of benefit to all, we gladly 
give piace to the same in our columns, [Editor.] 
MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


“A veritable hand-book of uoble living,’’ says 
William Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman's duties,’’says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant andsubstantial ..$1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARE STREET, BOSTON. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AN ANSWER. 


BY MARY E. BLAKE. 











“What is the Baby made for?” Why, . 
For hugging and kissing, and cooing and pressing; 
For joy to the heart, and light to the eye; ; 
For tossing and tumbling and loving caressing; 
For crowing and crooning and smiling; 
For dimpling and pretty beguiling; 
For fretting, 
And petting, 
And sudden sweet antic,— 
For crying 
And trying 
To make us all frantic; ; 
For trouble and care that can never be paid for, 
Perhaps this may be what the Baby is made for! 


«What isthe Baby made for?” Well, 
For ruling the house with a eceptre imperious; 
For making, a8 if by a fairy spell, 
Our working time gay, and our playing time serious; 
For upsetting waking and sleeping: 
For mixing up smiling with weeping; 
And yet with such total surrender 
Of our hearts to his whims and his splendor, 
That we kiss the small rod while it schools us, 
And love the wee tyrant who rales us; 
Helpless and weak, to be cherished and prayed for— 
Perhaps ¢his may be what the Baby is made for! 


«‘What is the Baby made for?"’ Dear, 
Sometimes I think asa lesson solely 
To us who are helpless as Baby here, 
And worthless and poor, that God loves us wholly. 
See! we have naught to commend us 
Save what His mercy doth lend us; 
Powerless, weak, and forsaken, 
Until Hie love doth awaken! 
Safely his arms doth enfoid us; 
Like unto babes He doth hold us; 
Sheltered, beloved, and protected, 
Pleasantly led and directed ,— 
To show that our feeble endeavor 
Ishelped by His goodness forever, 
With tenderness deeper than ever we prayed for; 
Perhaps (his may be what the Baby is made for. 





soe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


BORROWED WINGS. 
A True Story- 


BY IDA M. BUXTON, 


” 


“Come, Dovie,come, Brightie and Jessie! 
called little Fannie one morning, as she 
stood in the yard throwing down corn for 
the doves; which, when they heard her 
voice, fluttered about with joy and cooed 
a morning welcome to their little mistress. 
Di. v.e alighted on her shoulders, Jessie ate 
corn from her hand, while the others pick- 
ed the choice bits from the green grass, 
stopping now and then to turn their little 
heads upwards as if listening to Fannie’s 
every word. 

The morning meal being over, they flew 
away, and Fannie sat on the big stone step 
and watched them circle about in the air, 
and wished that she too could fly. 

“If Leould only get the wings,” she sigh- 
ed, “I know I could fly, for I’ve watched 
the doves and know just how they do it.” 

Fora moment she seemed wrapped in 
deep thought, then suddenly clapped her 
hands and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh goody-goody! 
I know where I can get them;” and off she 
darted to the garret, where Grandma stored 
away many articles out of use. Fannie de- 
lighted to go to this room and play with 
the big old-fashioned spinning-wheel, but 
now she took no notice of it, but quickly 
seized something from the wall. Can you 
guess what it was? A pair of turkey’s 
wings! Then, snatching a ball of twine 
from the table, she ran out to the barn, 
climbed upon the hay-loft, seated herself, 
and examined her treasure. 

*O, won't it be nice!” she said to herself. 
“Cll tie them on and start right off now. 
Let me see, I guess I'll go to heaven first 
and see all the beautiful things Grand- 
ma reads about in the big Bible, and 
maybe I'll see Uncle George; then he 
can send some word to Grandma. 
She's been so lonesome since he died I know 
*twould. make her happy to hear from him 
T'll see the clouds and the sun, and I'll 
come home by the school-house. I'll fly 
right by the window, aud the teacher and 
all the boys and girls will say ‘Why, there’s 
Fannie Clark, flying just like a bird!’ 
Won't everybody be s’prised when they find 
where I’ve been!"’ And she smiled as the 
busy little fingers unwound the cord. At 
last the wings were fastened on her shoul- 
ders and she stood equipped for her jour- 
ney. 

“Now I’ll stand right on the edge of the 
loft and start just as the doves do, I guess 
I'd better fly by the house and say good-by 
to Grandma.” 

She drew a long breath, moved her arms 
toand fro, ‘flapped her wings” perhaps I 
shuld say, then gave a jump,—but alas for 
her expectations! Down she went tothe 
floor, and a piercing shrick brought Grand- 
m: from the house in a hurry. 

There on the barn floor lay poor Fannie, 
crying piteously. Grandma raised her 
carefully, and as she saw the wings,exclaim- 
ed ‘Why, child, what in the name of com- 
mon sense have you been doing?” 

“Il—I—I was going to—to fly, but—they 
—wouldn’t go,” and she again burst into 
tears, 

“Going to fly?” and Grandma laughed 
heartily. 

“Now it’s—it’s too bad for you to make— 
fun of me; I—I was going to see Uncle 
George, and—” but sobs prevented further 
explanations. 

Grandma carridd her to the house, bathed 


her aching head, and after hearing her story 
said. 





“‘My little girl bas learned a lesson 
which, I trust, she will always remember: 
that is, to beware of borrowed wings.” 

**What do you mean, Granima?” 

‘*When you are older and wiser you will 
better understand my meaning. All over 
the world there are people who try your ex- 
periment, only they don’t use turkey’s 
wings perhaps. Vain people, whe live and 
dress beyond their means, are trying to fly 
with the wings of riches, but a downfall is 
sure to be the result; hypocrites try to soar 
with the wings of honesty and truth, but 
their real charactar is finally revealed; and 
my little girl must ever remember that 
borrowed feathers are dangerous;” and the 
dear old lady tenderly kissed the upturned 
face. 

Fanny is now a woman, but she has 
never forgotten that day’s experience and 
the lesson it taught. 





>- 


EXTREMES MEET IN NEBRASKA. 





It is well known that the climate of Ne- 
braska has a wider range of temperature 
than almost any other State. This is true 
of its inhabitants, as well. Here is an in- 
stance: 

Riverton P.O. Nes., Dec. 25, 1882. 

Please for God’s sake don’t send me the 
WomMan’s JOURNAL to the above address, 

W. C. Tompson. 


By the same mail, we received the follow- 
ing: 

GLENVILLE, NEs., Jan. 1, 1883. 
Eps. JOURNAL : 

Dear Friends: — A sample copy of your 
JOURNAL has just come to my address. To 
day we lay the corner-stoae of our new 
house of worship, (Presbyterian), and with- 
out reading your paper—not having time— 
I have deposited it with other valuables, in 
the vault of said stone and sealed it up. I 
will now thank you for another copy. We 
are almost too poor to subscribe, yet I think 
we should be glad to read your paper. The 
enclosed circular will give you an idea of 
our extreme destitution. 

By a terrible cyclone on the eleventh day 
of July last, our !arge school house. at 
Glenville, Clay County, Nebraska, where we 
formerly worshiped, was tornto atoms, and 
atthe same time a most destructive hail 
storm almost entirely destroyed our crops. 
We are in very great need of a house of 
worship,and are trying to rebuild. 

May the Lord bless your efforts to raise 
the standard of human rights. 1 believe 
God has chosen the weaker sex to confound 
the stronger. Men are good at making 
laws, affixing penalties, but it is Jeft for 
the so-called weaker sex to inculcate such 
moral principles as will save from both 
law and penalties. 

Labor on, the time is short — the reward 
certain! 

Yours in toils for Jesus, 
Rev. W. R. Sita, 
Pastor Pres Chureh, 
Glenville, Neb. 
oe 

A HUSBAND'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

A gentleman sauntered into a large dry- 
goods store in the city of L——a few days 
before Christmas, and remarked casually to 
the attentive clerk: ‘‘I want something fora 
Christmas present for my wife. What have 
you got?” 

The clerk suggested various things, but 
the customer seemed not quite satisfied . 

At last he asked, ‘‘Have you cotton 
cloth?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“I need some new shirts. 
cloth does it take for a shirt?” 

‘‘About four yards.” 

‘Well, let’s see. I want eight new shirts. 
Eight times four are thirty-two. I'll take 
thirty-two yards.” 

The gratitude of the wife at receiving as 
a Christmas present the cloth for eight 
new shirts for her husband can be better im- 
agined than described.—Harper’s Magazine. 


How much 





HUMOROUS. 


Dog-days and base-ball. Freddie (who 
has never seen a catcher’s mask before.) 
“Papa, would they take that man to the 
pound if he wasn't muzzled?” 


A little boy who has been used to receiv- 
ing his older brother’s old toys and clothes 
recently remarked: ‘‘Ma, will I have to 
marry his widow when he dies?” 


Tit for tat.—Mary: Oh, mem, I’m to 
glad I’ve met you' I’ve been and posted 
my prayer-book instead of your letter, 
Can I tell them they shan’t have the letter 
until they give me my prayer book back? 


A fond mother, hearing that an earth- 
quake was coming, sent her boys’ to the 
country to escape it. After a few days 
she received a note from the friend say- 
ing: ‘‘For goodness’ sake, take your boys 
away and send along the earthquake in- 
stead.” 


An utterly too young lady with a still 
tooer husband, living in one of the fashiona- 
ble homes (?) of the day, worked a motto 
with the inscription ‘‘God Bless Our Flat.” 
A neighbor to whom it was shown had the 
hardihood to ask her whether she referred 
to her residence or her husband. 


A lad who had been bathing was in the 
act of dressing himself, when one of his 
shoes rolled down the rocks and disappeared 
in the water. In attempting to rescue it he 
lost the other one also, whereupon, contem- 
plating his feet with a most melancholy 
expression, he apostrophized: ‘Well, 





you’re a nice pair of orphans, ain’t you?” 





The Golden Floral ! 


This charming combination of an exquisite 
Floral Card and a profasely illustrated Book which 
was 80 completely successful during the holidays, 
will be found to be equally appropriate as an, 


Easter Offering. 


And its delightfal elaborateness will be as happily 
weicome for 


Birthday, Wedding, or other 
Anniversary Souvenirs. 


The Press of the country have been very enthusi- 
astic in praise of 


The Golden Floral 


and acknowledge it to have been ‘‘a happy thought” 
and ‘a delightful conceit.”” Each volume is edged 
with a heavy silk fringe woven expressly for it and en- 
closed either in a nice envelope or a box, Price 
$1.75 each. The volumes are: f4 


Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
Rock of Ages. 
Oh, Why Shoald the Spirit of Mortal 
be Proud ? 
Abide With Me. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Flome, Sweet Flome. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


Ruth Eliot’s Dream 
By Mary Lskeman. Illustrated $1.25. 

“This is a sweet story of love, and duty, and 
patience, for the girls to read.’"—New Bedford 
Standard. 

“There is not a word of slang. no false rhetoric or 
bad grammar, and a girl should be given it to read, 
if only to show the purity and excellence of her own 
language when properly used.— Boston Times. 


Janet: A Poor TWeiress. 
By Sorute May. Ulustrated $1.50. Uniform with 


THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. } 
THE ASBURY TWINS. \ 
OUR HELEN. 

QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. J 


“Sophy May’s books need no recommendation to 
American giris, Her last (Janet) is a bright and 
readabie story, entertaining, and very exciting to- 
ward the eud.”’-- Woman's Fournal, 

“It is a salnbrious, satisfying novel, fresh and 
original in style, sound and pure in sentiment.’’— 
St. Paul Dispatch. 


The Golden Lotus and Other 
Legends of Japan, 

By Epwarp Grery, Author of “The Wonderful 
City of Tokio,” ‘Young Americans in Japan,” 
etc. Cloth, $1.75. 

“There is a charm about the legends which this 
book contains that makes its every page a delight to 
the reader, and at the same time they show ina way 
the romantic elemeut of the Japanese character. 
There is a poetical beauty inhere:.t in the legends 
which the author has very well preserved in render 
ing them in English, and one who can find no enjoy- 
ment in the book mnst be an ascetic of the most 
confirmed type.""--New Haven Palladium, 

{= For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTOYF. 


MOSES KING'S BOOKS. 
King’s Handbook of Boston Harbor, 


BY M, F. SWEETSER 
Author of “The Artist-Biographies,” Osgood’s 
“New England States,” “White Mountains,” 
“Maritime Provinces,” etc.; and of 
“Picturesque Maine,” and other 
books on travel. 


With Two Hundred Original Illustrations, 
BY 


Caar.es CopeLann, E. H. Garrett, A. B. Saute, 
Frank Myrick, I, F. Eaton, anp Oruers. 














Uniform with Kina’s HanpBook or 
Price, in Cloth, $1; in Paper, 60 cents. 


1 vol. 16mo, 
Boston. 


This Handbook is devoted to acareful and thorough 
description of the beautiful Harbor of Beston, the 
marine park of a great State, and the place of sum- 
mer recreation for hundreds of thousanes of panes. 
It aims to be at ouce a guide to the localities, a his 
tory of their ancient quaintness and modern uses, 
and an artistic memento of sccnes which have be- 
come, to so many persons, imbued with the deepest 
interest and the plesautest associations. It will be 
useful to harbor-tourists before their voyage, in tell- 
ing them what to study and obecrve on their voyage. 
asa constant and faithfal director to the moet 
interesting localities; and after the voysge, 
for reviving and 1e reshing its memories, and add- 
ing a new enjoyment to the backward view. 

* At firet thought, one wonders what there is in 
the harbor to afford material for a handbook of over 
two hundred and fifty pages: but a glance throngh 
the attractive book is enovugh to show that there is 
a great deal in the harbor,—many remote nooks and 
secluded iniets fully as interesting as the more fam- 
ous localities; while the anthor has brought to light 
aod recorded many a tradition, legend, and histori 
cal incident which hitherto had been preservea in 
the local yarns of the shore and the islauds. 

“The book is written in an easy, sauntering style, 
just the reading for a summer day, and in the inter- 
vals between glancing from aseaton the harricane- 
deck of a steamer and the passing scenery of the shore, 
The sail down the ha: boris first described, with a 
chart and profile panoramic views between Boston 
and Hull on the left going down and coming up; fol- 
lowed by full chapters describing both shores from 
the city tothe harbor’s mouth, with all the summer 
resorts and the various towns bordering the bay, and 
then all the isjands in consecutive order. The book 
will be the means of inducing yachtsman and boat- 
man, pedestrian and carriage-farer, to look up many 
pleasant spo's of whose existence they have hereto- 
fore been ignorant; while the multitade of day ex- 
cursiovists will be surprised at the associations clus. 
tering about the mach trodden ground they visit.’’ 
—Boston Sunday Herald. 

The book is for sale at the leading bookstores in 
America. Copies seat, post-paid, to any address,on 
receipt of price. 


Moses King, Publisher and Bookseller, 


_Barvesd Sq.. Cambridge, Mase. _ 


MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 


Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT, 
Moterials furnished and work commenced. Designs 
copied or made to order at short notice. 
IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAMES. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place, (Room 3), Boston, 





SCISSORS “in 

Erasers, etc. 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced 
cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 
349 Washington Street. 





Old Love Letters: 


Or Letters oF SENTIMENT. Written by 
persons eminent in English Literature. 
collected and ecited by Anpy Sace Rien- 
ARDSON. $1.25. 

“One of the most unique of collections,” 
—Buffalo Courier. 

“A most captivating book.”—Albany 
Press. 

“A delicious compilation.”—New- York 
World. 

The embodiment of all that is true, noble, 
great, and beautiful in the better natures of 
men and women.” —The Criterion. 

NANTUCKET SCRAPS; 

Or, Tue EXPERIENCES OF AN OrF-IsLAn- 
DER, IN SEASON AND OUT OF SEASON, 
AMONG A PasstnG ProrLe. By Mrs. 
JANE G. AustTIN. $1.50. 

“It is written ina lively, piquant style, 
and is as freshas the breezes that blow over 
= favored isle.”"—New- York Home Jour- 
nal. 

“This charming book comes to us with 
the freshness of a breeze from Nantucket, 
its ozone being as healthy as it is invigorat- 
ing. The book fascinates from cover to 
cover.”—Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE 

YEAR 


A REVEREND IDOL. 


A Novel. lvol. 12mo. $1.50 

“This thoughtful and rarely interesting 
book "—New- York Tribune. 

‘The best noveis are like a flash of light- 
ning in aclear day. For example, ‘A Rev 
erend Idol.’ ’—Christian Union. 

‘There is a freshness about eve’y thing 
that is said which old novel-readers will 
appreciate.” —New- York Graphic. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 

Or BeLcium and Houuanp. Translated 
from the French of Eugéne Fromentin, by 
Mrs. Mary C. Ropsins. With ten Helio- 
types. $9. 

“The volume is full of charm in its style, 
and attractively minute and judicious in its 
criticisms. The author discourses fascinat- 
ingly, and often with vivid picturesque- 
ness.” —Doston Gazette. 

“Mrs. Robbins gives well that enthusias- 
tic swing of Fromentin’s prose. . . . A 
monograph by a ciarming writer, and a 
painter of the highest grade of talent.”— 
New York Times. 

“IL is the most perfect book about pic- 
tures ever written in any tongue.”—Ameri- 
can Architect. 


PARISIAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
By Henry Bacon. Profusely illustrated. 
8vo. $3 


“There is no other book of which we 
know, giving so clear and vivid an idea of 
the present condition of art and art-life in 
Paris; and readers will find it also very fas- 
cinating reading.’’— Boston Courier. 

*‘Mr. Bacon's work is abundantly illus- 
trated, and we know not where else one 
could go to obtain so great an idea of cur- 
rent Parisian art.”—Good Literature. 

THIRD EDITION OF 
SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. 


Witn HisrorrcaL AND EXPLANATORY 
Notes. By SaMuEL ArtTuuR BENT, A. 
M. $3 


“The work is one of astonishing research, 
It is a most fascinating contribution.”— 
Phila, Press. 

“Curious, instructive, and scholarly.”— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

“It is an exceedingly interesting volume, 
and fills along-existing gap in our litera- 
ture.” —Hon, 8. A. GREEN, Mayor of Boston. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & C0. , Boston. 


~ Shepard Church Collection 


For Quartette and Chorus 
Choirs. 


A fine collection of Quartets and Anthems of a 
novel and striking charcter, by such composers as 
Gounod, Stainer, Rubenstein, Sullivan, Rheinberger, 
Franz and Schubert, in all about 50 pieces, by about 
49 noted moricians. Compiled and arranged by 
W.M. Ricuarpson and J. E. Buncgess. The solo 
singers are Well remembered. Price $1.25. 


Dobson’s Universal Banjo 
Instructor. 


The Banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable iu. 
strument, and deservedly so, in its present improved 
form. Messrs. H. C, and G. C. Donson have provid- 
ed in this new insiructor, all that is needed, includ. 
ing 57 brigh: Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, Walk rounde, 
Waltzes, Pojkas and Schottisches, and 22 popular 
tongs. Price $1. 


Ruth and Boaz. 


A new Sacred Cantata, of a charming character, 
fairly easy, and just the thing to give fa a vestry, b 
such a chorus as can be easily formed. Scenery an 
costumes simple and not expensive. By E. A. ANn- 
DREWs. Price 65 cts., or $6 per dozen. 


The CHORAL CHOTR. ($1.00), for Choirs, 
and thee PEERLESS, (75 cts.) both by Dr. W. O. 
Prins, for Singing Classes, are the newest and 
best books of the kind. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston, 


CLARKE’ 


BOSTON BLUE BOOK 


FOR 18838. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


This fashionable Directory contains a list of the 
residents on the leading streets at the West and South 
Ends of the city proper, and in_ the Highlands, Dor- 
chester, Jamaica Plain, South Boston, ChaPlestown, 
Brookline, Longwood and Cambridge; also, New 
Diagrams of the Theatres and Public Halls, Rates of 
Postage and Fire Alarms, Cautionary Signals, Calen- 
dar, Shopping Guide. Carriage and Herdic Coach 
Regulations, Card Etiquette, etc., etc. 


EDWARD E. CLARK, 


ART STATIONER AND ENGRAVER 
41 WEST STREET. 











Two Wonderful Lives, 


LETTERS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD 


With a Biographical Introduction by Joun G. Wart- 
TIER, and an Appendix by WENDELL Putturrs 
With a Portrait. 16mo. $1 50. 


‘When or where have we evea had such a delight- 
ful batch of letters? They are a perfect revelation of 
her personality. * * * I do not krow when I 
have felt @ human pulse beating eo warmly in the 
page of a book as here.""—Rev. J. W. Chadwick in 
Boston Christian Register. 


“In these letters we are admitted to her inner and 
more private life, which is even more encouraging 
and inspiring than her outward history."—New Fork 
Tribune, 


*‘Here was a remarkable woman, one who lived a 
great life, but lived it so simply and with such limit- 
ed consideration for herseif that the more you study 
it the more it grows to be perhaps the truest life that 
an American woman has yet lived, In these letters 
the literary instinct is as true as it was in George 
Eliot or Miss Mitford or Margaret Fuller, but the 
literary element in Lydia Maria Child was strictly 
subordinated to the large discretion, the joyous 
womanhood, the wonderful charity, the unconscious 
flowering of the finest gifts of the sex, which made 
her life from youth to hoary age grandly and simp] 
beautifal."—New York Times. 


LIFE OF OLE BULL! 


By Sarna C. Butt. With a fine Steel Portrait and 
several [ilustrations. 8vo. $2.50, 


“A charming biography, full of delightful reminis 
cences and anecdotes.’'—- Philadelphia Press. 


“‘An interesting memoir of his brilliant, laborious 
brave, kind life; of his genius, of his originality 
of his adventures.""—Boston Advertiser. 


“It overflows with interest.”"—Boston Gazette. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 


By O.iver WeENDELL Hotmes, Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface and Notes. Print- 
ed from new electrotype plates. Crown 8vo, gilt 

top. With fine steel portrait, $200. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, cn receipt of price, by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 





‘At the head of Juvenile Periodicals stands Wrps 
AWAKE ali the time."—Pdil. Inquirer. 

“Awhole family library in itself..".—Putnam Patriot. 

“There is no juvenile magazine published in the 


country so carefully edited as Wipe AwaKE.”—Bos— 
ton Transcript. 


WIDE AWAKE, 


The great Pictorial Magazine for young folks and the 
family, in its happy combination of the entertaining 
avd practical, ranks first among the juvenile publica- 
tions of the world. $2.50 a year. 


It comes every month like a wise and gay artist 
friend fresh from travel all over the world, with a 
happy knack of telling entertaining stories and sing- 
ing songs, and making visible the charavters and 
scenes with pencil and brush. 


Prospectus for 1883 is the most brilliant ever issued. 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER, 


Only 25 cents. 


114 PAGES. 150 PICTURES. 





D. LOTHROP & CO. 


BOOK STORE, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston, 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES 


Graded for the Family. 





For the Babies. 
BABYLAND..............0++++-50 cents a Year, 
For Young Readers, 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 
$1.00 a year. 
For Ages from 7 to 13. 

THE PANSY... .csseees-s+s o+eeee75 Cents @ year 
For All Ages from 8 to 8O. 
WIDE AWAKE.............- -+++++$2.50 @ year. 
THE GREAT PICTORIAL MAGAZINE, 





Send all subscriptions to 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 Franklin Street, - Boston 
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Boston, January 20, 1883. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addres: 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
eelved by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for tha 
purpose. 

Subacribers are qqenesty requested to note the ex 
— of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 








SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The joint special committee on woman 
‘ guffrage will give a hearing to the petition- 
ers,on Tuesday next, at 10 o’clock, in the 
Green Room. Let the friends who want to 
hear their cause defended and to help it by 
their sympathetic presence, fill the Green 
Room to overflowing on the occasion. We 
have good advocates in the legislature this 
winter. Remember that ‘‘the gods help 
those who help themselves.” L. 8. 
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CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEES. 








Every one knows the fable of the bird 
who felt her young safe in the nest when 
the grain was to be gathered, so long as 
the farmer depended on his neighbors to 
cut it. But the wise old bird moved her 
young ones, as soon as she heard the farmer 
say he would cut it himself. 

Suffiayists have learned a lesson from 
that fable. We shall aot wait for anybody. 
The suffragists in every town from the 
Berkshire hills to the tip of Cape Ann are to 
put in a sickle, for our harvest. To this 
end we want every man and woman suf- 
fragist in the state who can give time, to 
send us name and post office address to the 
Woman's JOURNAL, that we may make up 
co-operative committees for immediate and 
for future suffrage work. Let us hear as 
soon as possible. L. 8. 

—__—__ e > o —__—_——_—_ 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
came to a successful close on Tuesday even- 
ing. ‘The audience was not so large as at 
some other times. The opening speech of 
the president, Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, was 
ore of the most complete and able state- 
ments. ever made on the subject. At the 
business meeting on Monday morning there 
was an excellent report by the Executive 
CommitteeYof the®;State Society, of the 
work done during the year. The auxiliary 
clubs of Needham, 8. Boston, East Boston 
and Milford reported a steady continuance 
of their work, and it was valuable work too. 

But the best of all was the determination 
to take Massachusetts in hand, and by 
means of co-operative committees and by 
suffrage leagues in every town to see to it, 
as far as possible, that the candidates for 
the legislature shall be men who know 
that human beings have equal human rights, 
and that it isasin to hold women to the 
political rank of the convicts in the state’s 
prison. 

A resolution of thanks was adopted to 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, who resigns his 
post as treasurer after having held it many 
years. 

The full report of the meeting will be 
found elsewhere in these columns. LL, 8. 
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THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 





The heavens poured out both snow and 
rain on Wednesday evening at the hour of 
our Sociable. But suffragists and their 
friends poured out,too. Mrs. Lemist, the 
vigilant guardian of the door, made every 
body, however dripping, stand and deliver 
an honest ticket of admission. Once past 
her wicket gate,we found good angels,who 
took our wraps and gave us checks for 
them. The well-drilled agents of the rail- 
roads,who aiso give checks, are not half so 
prompt or pleasant to deal with as were 
these friends of woman suffrage, who, for 
love of it, made that easy for the guests of 
the sociable, which would else have been 
interminable trouble. 

These guests had come from Abington 
and Auburndale, from Boston and all its 
suburbs, from Cambridge and Roxbury, 
from Lowell, Lynn, Leicester, Quincy, 
West Newton, Mattapan, Needham, and 
Wellesley. Even New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island were represented. The hall 
was full of people and of the sound of 
pleasant voices. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
presided with grace, as she always does. . 
But she allowed no refreshments till the 
hearts of her audience had been expressed 
in a song, 

“We are coming, free Americe,two hundred thous 
and strong.” 

Excellent refreshments were served. 
Those who are chief among us poured the 
coffee and tea and helped the guests, This 


done, Mrs. Howe made a brief address of 
welcome. Miss Mary F. Eastman followed 
with just the right kind of speech, which 
was broken by cheers all the way through. 
Then came aclear,strong, well-put speech, by 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin of Quincy; Solos by 
Mrs. Wentworth, Miss Cheney, and Miss 
Chadbourne,accompanied by Miss Montgom- 
ery, songs by the Hutchinsons,one of which 
was ‘“‘ A Dozen Pair of Hands,” written by 
Mrs. Frances D. Gage and beautifully sung 
by Mrs. Henry Hutchinson. 

Then short speeches by Col. Albert Clarke, 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw, H.B. Blackwell, Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Holmes, W. W. Doherty, 
F. A. Hinckley, and last but not least one 
by H. H. Faxon, who urged service by 
pocket, and also by downright work. He 
told it all in such a rich and racy manner, 
that the audience welcomed it by cheers and 
roars of laughter. Then the Hutchinsons 
sang. The Doxology 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow” 


closed the meeting. 

The sociable is a good instrumentality. 
We do not feel a bit more sure of the final 
result, on account of it. But one is strong- 
er and cheerier for the sight of the faces of 
these intelligent men and women who are 
all on the side of the great. principle of 
equal suffrage for all. L. 8. 
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TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 

We want at once ten women volunteers, 
to give one, two or three days a week from 
ten o’clock to four o’clock to writing. This 
is to perfect the plan of co-operative 
committees. Who knows that Massachu- 
setts may not yet lead all the States in this 
ast and greatest revolution,as she didin the 
first? All hands to the wheel! and we will 
do it yet. L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Application for membership to the Soci- 
ety to Encourage Studies at Home can be 
sent in until the middle of March. 


Fremont, Neb. sends us, this week, a 
handsome list of new subscribers to the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 


Alfred Hemenway, A. M., of Boston, is 
delivering a series of lectures before the 
young ladies of Lasell Seminary upon the 
‘Principles of Common Law.” 


The Union Signal, theconsolidated organ 
of the National W. C. T. U., is a very 
bright paper. If we did not fear to be 
suspected of a pun we should say it pres- 
ented a signal union of wit and wisdom. 

Mrs. Lucretia M. B. Mitchell, daughter 
of Simon and Sarah Barnard, has accepted 
the nomination for School Director in 
Ward 24 of Philadelphia, with good pros- 
pects of being elected. 


Last month Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of 
Durham, England, made a strong plea for 
‘the ministration of women,” in his trien- 
nial charge to the clergy of his diocese in 
Durham Cathedral. He meant deaconesses, 
however, not clergywomen. 


Senator Hoar has been elected to the 
United States Senate. This is very satisfac- 
tory to the suffragists, whose able and loyal 
champion he has been for many years. It 
is also creditable to Massachusetts to keep 
at his post one who knows what his duty 
is, and does it. 


Senator Vest made a speech in the Sen- 
ate, Wednesday, in which he repeated the 
Bourbon yarns that Maine and Kansas have 
more rum shops to the square yard than 
license states. The wonder grows why 
the liquor interest isn’t more in love with 
prohibition. 





Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson commences a 
new course of eight morning lectures on the 
‘‘Dramas of Shakespeare as Illustrating Eng- 
lish History,” on Jan. 25, noon, at the Haw- 
thorne Rooms, The ten historical dramas 
of Shakespeare form the subjects of this 
course, and much interest is manifested to 
secure tickets. 


“The Nebraska Campaign, from an 
Editor’s and Politician’s Stand-point,” will 
be found instructive reading this week. 
Hon. Datus M. Brooks, the writer, is the 
editor of the Omaha Republican, the lead- 
ing daily paper of the state. Also, 
‘Another Lesson of Nebraska,” a very 
able reply to Mrs. Clara Neymann, by a 
leading friend of prohibition. 


Woman suffrage seems to be a favorite 
question with debating societies in England 
as well as here. Between October 23 and 
December 11 there were discussions at For- 
est Hill, Camden Town, Highgate, Daven- 
try, Stratford, St. Austell, Plymouth, Heck- 
mondwike and Notting Hill. Notting Hill 
was the only place where the vote went 
against suffrage. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will begin its sessions in Washington, D. 
C., next week, beginning on Tuesday the 23d 
and continuing on the 24th and 25th 
There will be only two sessions daily, one 
in the morning and one in the evening. In 
the afternoons the members are expected 
to interview the senators and representa- 
tives of their respective states to induce 
their favorable action. 








The Massachusetts petitioners for woman 
suffrage should note the fact that the legis- 
lative hearing is appointed for next Tues- 
day, Jan. 23, at 10 a. m., at the Green 
Room, at the State House. 


@liver Ditson & Co. have issued this 
week, ‘‘ Concert Variations on The Carni- 
val of Venice,” arranged for the voice by 
Jules Benedict with Schulhoff's introduc- 
tion; ‘‘Merry Sleighride Galop,” by Julius 
E. Miller; ‘Pique Dame,” concert polka by 
C. Bohm: ‘‘Valse Venitienne,” for piano by 
Emile Waldteufel; ‘Rip Van Winkle” 
Quadrille, arranged by Charles d’Albert 
from Planquette’s Opera Comique. 


Mrs, E. Aline Osgood was introduced to 
the public by Mr. Henry K. White, Jr. 
He engaged her for her first concert, and 
she was for two years the soprano of a con- 
cert company of which Mrs. Flora Barry 
was the contralto. Madame Therese Liebe 
was also connected with this company, and 
Mr. White was the business manager. He 
also brought out Miss Carr Turner, who has 
recently made such a success in Hazel Kirke 
at the Park Theatre. 


The Euterpe Quartette is made up of 
young girls drilled by Miss Lucy Garlin. 
The teacher and two of the girls are en- 
thusiastic suffragists, and the Quartette 
volunteered their services to the Massachus- 
etts Suffrage Association for their Monday 
evening meeting free of charge. Their 
beautiful singing so delighted the president 
that hedeclared he would give the Quartette 
five dollars apiece out of his own pocket 
if they would sing aguin the next night, 
He sought and found the young ladies in 
the ante-room, and presented each of them 
with a coin, which was received with good- 
humored laughter, under the impression 
that it wasa bright new cent offered in 
joke. After Mr. Bowditch had gone away, 
the cents were discovered to be gold pieces, 


It is gratifying to know that those who 
listen to the advocates of wider opportuni- 
ties for women not only ‘‘hear them for 
their cause,” but follow them and it with 
good wishes, We find the following in the 
New Year’s issue of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser of Buffaio, N. Y. ‘‘We tender respect- 
ful homage to Julia Watd Howe, Mary F. 
Eastmar, Kate Gannett Wells, and other 
clever women who are working with cour- 
age and ability for the betterment of their 
sex. Ladies, in all sincerity we wish you 
a Happy New Year, and encouraging prog- 
ress in your unselfish labor.” The Commer- 
cial has been the recipient of many con- 
gratulations on the energy it has shown, 
under disaster. Though its extensive estab- 
lishment was destroyed by fire, not a single 
issue was missed by its patrons. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The opening session was heldin the 
Meionaon, on Monday evening, January 15, 
at 7.30 o’clock. Hon. William I. Bow- 
ditch, the president of the society, in the 
chair. There was a fair attendance, a 
majority as usual, being ladies. 

President Bowditch opened the meeting 
with an address, in which he reviewed the 
arguments in favor of granting the ballot 
to women, saying that men go beyond 
their just powers when they deny the bal 
lot to women simply on account of the 
accident of birth. This goes beyond the 
regulation which it claims to be, and be- 
comes denial. As regards the argument 
that women do not desire the ballot, the 
answer is that it should be given to them 
as a matter of principle, whether they de- 
sireit or not. It is not denied that the 
large mass of women seem indifferent to 
the matter, but that is no reason why those 
who desire the privilege should not have it. 
The speaker gave figures to prove that men 
are almost equally indifferent, and that in 
many years less than half of the registered 
voters of Massachusetts cast their ballots in 
state elections, He then gave startling legal 
facts and statistics showing the injustice to 
which women are subjected. This admir- 
able address will appear hereafter in full in 
our columns, 

The Euterpe Quartette, consisting of four 
young ladies, whose graceful presence and 
sweet songs lent a special charm to our 
meetings, sang ‘Street Merchants”—the 
words written by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 





They stand upon the crowded street 
In summer’s sun or winter’s sleet, 
And cry, with voices harsh or sweet, 
Their various wares. 
‘‘Here’s everything you’d wish to bay, 
The fruits of earth and air and sky; 
They're all for sale—who’l) buy? who'll buy?” 


I used to say my wares shonid be 
Reserved for those whose thoughts of me 
Should draw them in to buy and see 
Without my asking; 
But now less proud, so poor am I, 
I stand outside my door and cry: 
“Here’s brains for sale—who’ll buy? who'll buy?” 


But one thing sacred have I kept, 
Though many tempters in have stepped 
To buy, or steal it if I slept. 
*Tis hard to kecp it— 
But, though I want, or starve, or die, 
No one shall ever hear me cry: 
“My truth forsale—who’ll buy? who'’l) buy?” 


Thes quartette was encored, and after 
another song, which was received with 
great applause, Mrs. Lucy Stone said:; 





SPEECH OF LUCY STONE. 


Mr. President, members of the Suffrage 
Association, and friends. This year com- 
pletes 30 full years since the question of 
woman suffrage had a local habitation 
and a name in this state. Thirty years ago 
it was considered in a convention to amend 
the constitution of this state, by removing 
the word ‘* male,” so that women might 
vote on the same terms as men. 

A whole generation of people have lived 
and died since then, but women are still 
disfranchised. In these 30 years the changes 
in regard to the rights of women have been 
very great, and greatly for the better. At 
that time there was no suffrage society. 
The scattered friends of the cause hardly 
knew each other. They were found most- 
lv in the ranks of the Garrison A bolitionists. 
I had been holding woman’s rights meetings 
for two or three years, with so little co- 
overation and support that I was com- 
pelled to put up my own handbills, having 
always a paper of tacks in my pocket and 
using a stone to drive them. here had 
been two woman’s rights conventions 
in the state, only two. The old common 
law was in force with slight modifications, 
Every husband had the custody of his 
wife’s person. He had a right to all her 
personal property, If she had hada living 
child, he had the use of all her real estate, 
as long as he lived. He had the sole legal 
right to the children. No married mother 
could ever be a guardian to her own chil- 
dren. No wife could make a will, or a 
contract, or sue, and if she was damaged it 
was her husband who was damaged and 
who sued. She might toil from year’s 
end to year’s end, and the law gave 
her $20 a year if she could earn 
it out of the house. But she got her board, 
clothes and medicines. No married woman 
could carry on business in her own name 
and have the profit of it, whether she 
worked in the house or out of it. The 
copy-right of every book written by a 
married woman belonged to her husband, 
and so did the dollars (except $20) which 
the poor washerwoman or seamstress earn- 
ed. The “widow’s thirds” was all the law 
secured to the wife. 

The young wife who took up her part of 
the family burden, shared its toils, bore the 
children, and reared the family, when left 
alone and widowed in her old age, or at 
any time, had the legal right only to the 
use of one third of the deceased hugband’s 
real estate. 

If he outlived her, the law gave her not a 
cent to will or dispose of otherwise. Her 
personal property was Ais property. Her 
real estate was his estate. The law gave a 
pleasant name to the husband’s share, and 
called it ‘‘the estate by the courtesy.” It 
called the share of the wife ‘‘the widow’s 
incumbrance.” The judge could always as- 
sign some of the house furniture to the 
widow; but it depended in this State upon 
his pleasure how much it should be. In 
other states the number of the spoons and 
plates, and knives and forks and so on, that 
a widow might have, were fixed by the law, 
and she often saw the very articles her own 
money had paid for before the wedding, 
appropriated to others. Nothing could be 
more helpless or more humilating than the 
position the law gave to a wife 30 years 
ago. But the great law that sets the solitary 
in families kept the family, in spite of the 
great injustice of the law made by men. 

Thirty years ago there was one woman 
physician, Elizabeth Blackwell. There was 
one college open to women, that was Ober- 
lin. There was no woman minister, or 
woman lawyer. The occupations free to 
women were few, and those not remunera- 
tive. Any attempt to enter fields of labor 
not open to women, was met by jeers and 
sneers, ‘‘Out of her sphere” had more 
terror for women than the cry of woman 
suffrage has to women now. Timid women 
were frightened by it into submission and 
poverty. A few, to whom life was more 
then meat, confronted the public senti- 
ment and took its arrows. Harriet Hosmer, 
whose hand was made to hold the chisel of 
the sculptor, could find no place in all New 
England or the Middle States, where she 
could study anatomy.—What business had 
a woman to know anything about the hum- 
an body! What business had she to be a 
sculptor! Every medical school in this 
state shut up its doors, and cried ‘Out of 
her sphere.” Hunting through every state 
she at last found out in St. Louis Dr. Me 
Dowell, the dean of the medical college. 
He admitted her; she studied anatomy and 
made the opening through which other 
women have gone. Hers was one case. 
No one can tell how many others, like Miss 
Quinn of Beverly, also an artist, were un- 
able to cope with the popular ignorance, 
which did not know that what was fit to be 
done at all might properly be done by any- 
body who could do it well. Women were 
repulsed from occupations that were evi- 
dently suitable for them. The printers of 
this city, as well as elsewhere, formed 
‘printers’ leagues,” in which they pledged 
themselves to work for no man who em- 
ployed women to print. Through tue whole 
range of occupations, (except sewing, teach- 
ing, and housework, which were all poorly 
paid), no door opened kindly to women 
with a welcome to one who wanted to earn 
her living honestly. ‘‘Thou shalt not,” 
confronted her atevery point. Thesermon 
and the editorial sent cruel shafts after her, 
-— the rabble cheered each well-aimed 
shot. 

Behold the change. But not a gain has 
been made that did not cost a battle and no 
end of bruises. 

In those old times, thirty years ago, we 
used to take thisold common Iaw, article 
by article, with all its injustice and mean- 
ness and cruelty, and hold it up to the light 
of day. We had endless cases, where the 
hard-earned money of a wife, or that which 
she inherited, went to her husband’s rela- 
tions while she survived in poverty. We 
could point to the houses built by the 
money of a wife which the law gave to 
strangers (except the use of athird). We 
knew the women whose ceaseless toi! had 
put money in the bank, only to see it taken 
by creditors to pay the husband’s debts, 
and we told of it. We had seen the 
little childrenheld by a guardian appointed 





by a dead husband, taken away from q 
living mother. We had seen children car- 
ried by living fathers from living mothers, 
making a total separation, and all according 
to law. We held the law up to the ab- 
horrence it deserved. Wemade the dollar 
the drunkard took legally from the wife, 
who had earned it by a bard day’s scrub- 
bing, burn into theconscience of men who 
left such laws on the statute book. 

We went from city to clty, from town to 
town, and from state to state, telling the 
shameful story. We published tracts, we 
held conventions, which the mob now and 
then molested. Sometimes an egg greeted 
the speaker, and sometimes a Talbet of 
cold water. But all the same the truth had 
to be told. 

Then we said ‘‘We will have the ballot. 
We will ourselves help make the laws which 
clutch us on the day we are born and 
never let go until we are dead. We will 
help make the laws. The great interests 
of the state and nation are our interests too, 
and we will be heard.” And woman 
suffrage has been our watchword ever 
since. 

So the battle went on. Year by year we 
gained something. The lawmakers stopped 
to listen to us, and some of them saw we 
were right. Clergymen left off quoting 
textsat us. We bad learned Greek and He- 
brew and could make our own interpreta- 
tions. People saw there was need of the 
Golden Rule applied in politics. The press 
grew more fair and kind, and lent its help. 

The world is another world for women 
from what it was thirty yearsago. Laws 
are changed; the public sentiment is chang- 
ed. There are better opportunities for 
education. The industries and the pro- 
fessions are free to women. 


The Euterpe Quartette followed with 
another song. Col, Albert Clarke, recently 
of St. Albans, Vt., pow the editor of the 
Boston Times next spoke, with singular 
force and eloquence. 


ADDRESS OF COL. ALBERT CLARKE, 


Mr. Clarke said thatthe proposition that 
the elective franchise is an individual right 
under a popular form of government is so 
self-evident that he was almost ashamed to 
argue it. No logic will give it to men 
which will not accord it to women also, 
Laws are made for them the same as for 
men and they are equally subject to penal- 
ties and to taxation. They constitute half 
or more of the people. he boast of our 
government is that it exists by the consent 
of the governed, and yet men, not yet fully 
emerged from barbarism, have assumed the 
reins and the only consent given by the ma- 
jority has been quiet acquiescence. It 18 a 
usurpation, The opponents of woman’s en- 
franchisement claim that she is represented 
by men. This is an assumption without 
fact. I can send a representative to the 
state house, but you cannot. I can send 
one for myself but not for you. The very 
law of principal and agent is that the agen- 
cy shall be established by the principal, 

he ballot is the only means by which wo- 
men can possibly delegate authority to any- 
body to make or execute the laws by which 
they are to be governed. These principles 
were established by the American Revolu- 
tion. Shortly after the war for the Union 
there was a great extension of the right of 
suffrage—as well to the ignorant ex-slaves 
as to the men who had tried in vain to de- 
stroy the government. It was all right. 
The ballot was necessary to the former and 
it was desirable to give it to the latter,for a 
large disfranchised class of men is an ele- 
ment of discontent and danger. But think 
of the injustice of reinstating the men who 
killed your brothers and sons, without ex- 
tending an equal privilege to you, the coun- 
try’s best support. 

Some contend, however, that suffrage is 
not a right but onlya privilege. Be that as 
it may, it is still desirable to extend it to 
women, They are more conscientious, as 
arule, more economical, industrious, con- 
servative and religious than men. 

Avorice—And are they not more humane 

Mr. CLARKE—Certainly; that is univer- 
id admitted. And they are less crimi- 
nal. 
of this association has given the statistics 
of the relative criminality of men and wo- 
men in Massachusetts. I do not recall the 
figures, but I remember that the dispropor- 
tion was enormously against the men. It 
is desirable that women should come into 
participation in public affairs because ‘‘it 
is not good for man to be alone” in any- 
thing. ‘‘What!” exclaims one, ‘‘would 
you drag down our wives and mothers and 
sisters into the dirty pool of politics?” 
Certainly not. I would not have any dirty 
pool, and the best way in the world to make 
politics decent is to purify it with the pres- 
ence and the conscience of women. A 


certain town meeting was visited, out of © 
curiosity, by a number of young ladies in © 
attendance upon a state normal school lo- © 


cated there. The moment they entered, off 
came the hats of the men, out came their 
pipes,and they became orderly and decent for 
the first time that day,and then the business 
went forward far better and faster than be- 
fore. Perhaps it would not be so every- 
where, and ] can understand the aversion 
that many refined ladies might have to going 
into the presence of rough elements of soci- 
ety. Very well, there is wore than one way 
to take the sense of the people. Gov. But- 
ler has suggested voting throngh the post- 
office. 1 think that is absurd, but it leads 


me to say that there is no reason why both 4 


men and women may not vote quietly at 
home. Let the state send around collectors 
of ballots, and let it be compulsory that all 
shail vote in sealed envelopes. We appoint 
assessors Who manage to find us all, and g® 
where we may, even to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, we cannot escape them; 80, 
too, the census-takers succeed, with a toler- 
able degree of accuracy, in enumerating the 
population and finding out about our dusi- 
ness. As well may election officers, with 
previously prepared voting lists, go to the 
people and get a full, honest, unbought and 
unintimidated vote. There can be enough t0 
do it and they can take days enough for 
completing the work. 
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In some former address the president © 
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Formerly woman was not considered 
competent to understand public affairs. 
This objection has been fast disappearing. 
Her progress in education has been well 
nigh universal wherever opportunity has 
been afforded. In Queen Elizabeth’s time 
no women were educated except a few of 
the royalty and nobility. Books were made 
exclusively for men, and as & consequence 
most of them were unfit for the perusal of 
women, and would now be considered 
equally unfit for men. This state of affairs 
continued down to the formation of our 

overnment, The wife of the second Pres- 
dent of the United States never went to 
school a day in her life. It is only about 
eighty years since women were admitted to 
teach in Massachusetts. They now number 
six-sevenths of the entire force of instructors 
and I think they should have equal pay 
with men for the same class and degree of 
work. Inthetime of Samuel Johnson a 
woman author was as rare as a white black- 
bird. Now they number thousands and 
take equal rank with men, Who would 
blot out of literature the writings of George 
Eliot, Mrs. Hemans, Caroline Norton, Mrs. 
Browning, Mrs. Sigourney, Alice and 
Phebe Carey, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs, 
Spofford, Mrs. Dorr, Louisa May Alcott, 
and Frances Hodgson Burnett? Not more 
than twenty-five years ago, women orators 
were almost unknown. 
emergencies arose they appeared. Who 
has not been thrilled by the eloquence of 
Anna Dickinson, the majestic speech of 
Mary A. Livermore, the refined earnestness 
of Frances Willard, and the scholarly logic 
and placid appeals of Lucy Stone? Twen- 
ty years ago women journalists were al- 
most unknown. Now nearly every paper 
in Boston and other citics has one or more, 
and they are among the best we have. Fif- 
teen years ago scarcely a college admitted 
women. Now nearly one hundred take 
them on the same terms as men, while a 
few, like Wellesley, Smith and Vassar, are 
devoted to them exclusively. Women have 
already, over or through or around many 
obstacles, found honorable places, in the 
medical profession, at the bar, in the pul- 

it and in the government service. In the 

ureau of Engraving and Printing at Wash- 
ington I have seen a lady counting sheets of 
bank notes at the rate of more than seventy 
a minute, and this she has done for eight 
hours a day more than fourteen years with- 
out making more than one mistake Her 
record beats that of any man in the service. 

Mr. Clarke then referred to woman’s po- 
sition under the common law, when she had 
almost no individuality whatever, and 
traced the progress that has been made in 
legislation in most of the states, gracually 
securing to her more rights of person and 
property, and helping public sentiment to- 
wards still greater concessions by the good 
and not the predicted evil results of such 
enactmeuts. Now some of the courts begin 
to interpret the laws in woman’s favor. All 
this, or most of it, he said was the direct re- 
sult of the once despised woman’s rights 
agitation, begun thirty-four years ago. 
And yet, Howard Crosby told the ladies at 
Wellesley last summer, aud Senator Vest 
has told the U. 8. Senate this winter, that 
it is only.the ‘‘short-haired women and 
long-haired men” who have clamored for an 
enlargement of woman’s sphere under the 
law. In the light of all that has been gained 
we can afford to laugh at these taunts and 
at these men who substitute fossil prejudice 
for live argument. They have not always 
been right and may not be now. It is not 
so long ago that we have forgotten how 
one of them undertook to regulate the liq- 
uor trafficin New York by confining it to 
hotels, (thus making sure that the rich could 
have their toddy,) the result being that every 
saloon in New York became an ‘“‘hotel.” 
And we have not forgotten, though we 
would not remember it against him, how 
the other once undertook to break up this 
glorious Union and found a government 
whose chief corner stone was human sla- 
very. In considering the woman question 
or any other measure of progress, these men 
belong to a class who can never see aught 
save what their minds are fixed upon. They 
are like the man who had twd¢ cats, one 
large and the other small, and so cut both a 
large and asma!l door for them into the 
barn—as if the smaller could not enter 
where the larger had passe’ through. 

The day for deriding this cause has al- 
most gone by. It is seen to have too much 
good in it, too many able and distinguished 
adherents, and to be too similar to other 
causes in the world’s progress. Twelve 
years ago, when it was voted upon in Ver- 
mont, only thirteen votes out of several 
hundred were given for it in the town where 
Ilived. Going home from the polls with a 
prominent citizen who had voted with the 
minority, we were greeted with not a little 

ood-natured chafilng from a crowd in 

ront of an hotel. ‘‘All right, have your 
laugh,” said my friend, *‘but I wish to re- 
mind you that woman suffrage has received 
here precisely the same number of votes 
that abolition did the first time it was voted 
upon. Abolition triumphed and so will 
woman suffrage.” It has already triumphed 
in some places and is fast gaining the sup- 

ort of the wisest and best everywhere. In 

assachusetts it stands so well that both of 
the U. 8. Senators, some of the members of 
Congress, all the recent governors, the 
present governor and lieutenant governor, 
the mayor of Boston,and many of the most 
eminent orators, clergymen and poets are 
outspoken in its favor. On the eve of the 
last election I had a conversation with a 
practical politician—a man of prominence, 
who had been chairman of the state com- 
mittee of one of the two great parties. He 
said he thought the Republicans made a 
mistake in nominating a candidate who 
was an avowed opponent of woman suf- 
frage; ‘‘for” said he, “it don’t hurt a man 
any in Massachusetts to be known as a wo- 
man suffragist, and it does hurt one to be 
known as an opponent.” Of course thia 
was the view—not the highest—which does 
not consider rights but simply the results 
Which affect elections, But it is an enor- 
mous gain to the cause to have attained such 
& position of respect and influence, and 
henceforth no one need be deterred from 
supporting it fo fear of obloquy or the 
oss of votes, 


But when great - 


Now Lam a practical politician. I be- 
lieve in parties and in adhering toand main- 
taining them. But parties must represent 
the people, and the people eonstantly de- 
mand progress. They are not content with 
forever fighting over the old issues, or deal- 
ing with questions of mere policy when 
great wrongs remain to be righted or great 
liberties to be achieved. They want a prin- 
ciple—something to inspire, electrify and 
guide—something that they can follow as a 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night, 
and the party which gives them this is the 
one which, other things being equal, will 
longest survive, 

Time forbids that I should detain this 
audience longer, but I cannot close—since 
this is the first time I have ever met many 
of them—without laying the tribute of my 
profound respect at the feet of this devoted 
band—fast swelling to a throng—who have 
so many years, in evil report and good re- 
port, from the Atlantic to the issouri, 
upheld the banner and made the genius of 
liberty a guest inthe halls of legislation. 
For several years past one of the leading 
dailies of this city, in reporting the adverse 
action of the legislature, has used the same 
stereotyped expression—'‘‘Slowly and sadly 
the women took up their procession and 
passed out of the hall.” Perhaps it is 
amusing. I have seen it produce laughter, 
and probably it will be used again, if the 
General Court does not graciously inter- 
pose;by doing right. But let me tell you, 
that procession will become historic. It 
will be a figure in the march of events that 
will arrest the admiring eyes of future 
philosophers and statesmen. It will be 
sung by poets and portrayed by painters. 
It will bean object of thankfulness and 
praiseto unborn generations in this country 
and an example to the oppressed in other 
lands, long, long after the paper in question 


“shall have fallen into line, far in the rear, 


or shall have passed to the reali of shades. 
These people know that they are right, and 
that “ever the right comes uppermost.” 
They have the encouragement of steady 
progress, and though their ways are ways 
of pleasantness and all their paths are the 
paths of peace, they can share the assurance 
that bas upheld heroes in the more sanguin- 
ary struggles of the past. 

“For freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though bafiled oft, is ever won.” 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell called special 
attention to the business session on Tues- 
day morning and named the speakers who 
would be at the subsequent sessions. 


TUESDAY MORNING, 


The Association met at 10.30 a. mM. Mr. 
Bowditchin the chair. A committee on 
Gusiness and Nominations was appointed, 
H. B. Blackwell, Miss A. M. Lougee, Mrs. 
J. W. Smith, Mr. 8. C. Hopkins, Mrs, 
Forbes of Westboro. 

A committee on finance was also ap- 
pointed, consisting of Mrs. 8, C. Vogl, 
Miss. A. 8. Blackwell and Mrs. Walling. 
In behalf of the executive committee, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone made the following report. 


ANNUAL REPORT—MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 1882. 


This Association has an excellent report 
for the past year. It has not blown atrum- 
pet before it, but its good seed-sowing and 
quiet work have helped to prepare the way 
for the final harvest. : 

‘The executive committce have held their 
regular monthly meetings during the year, 
éxcept in the summer vacation (July and 
August). In January Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell was engaged as an agent to lec- 
ture, mainly in Worcester county. Mr. 
Luther Stone was engaged to make arrange- 
ments. She beyan Jan. 11, and 
continued three months, holding five or six 
and sometimes seven meetings a week. 
She was all the time supplied with leaflets 
and tracts, which were eagerly taken, often 
by persons where the question was to be 
discussed in lyceums, and always by those 
who were ready to be improved. Mrs, 
Campbell gave upwards of seventy lectures. 
She devoted the last three weeks to Spring- 
field and its vicinity, where meetings were 
held in churches, parlors, etc. Her work, 
carried on in the most inclement season of 
the year, was arduous, but effective and sat- 
isfactory. 

In January letters were sent to the select- 
men of every town in the State asking them 
to insert an article in the warrant for town- 
meeting ‘‘to see whether the town, by peti- 
tion or otherwise, would ask the legislature 
to grapt municipal suffrage to women.” 
This involved a great deal of correspond- 
ence and hard work. There are severa! 
hundred towns in the state. A letter 
and a postal card for reply was sent 
to some friend in every one of the towns 
who would look after the matter, also a 
letter and a postal card to the chairman of 
select men of every town. But the volun- 
teer services of willing hands lightened 
and shortened the work, which 
hummed in the office of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. The result was invaluable. lt brought 
the discussion of the subject directly to the 
voters of many towns, and some action on 
it in every town, except a few whose meet- 
ings had been held too early for our plan. 
27 towns gave good majorities for the 
measure. Their names shail have honora- 
ble mention here. Ashby, Middleton, New 
Salem, New Ashford, Hanover, Northamp- 
ton, New Braintree, Buckland, Hanson, 
Shelburne, Hadley, Nantucket, Belmont, 
Rockland, Leicester, Littleton, Rutland, 
Abington, Newbury, Eastham, Enfield, 
Deerfield, Dartmouth, West Brookfield, 
Wilbraham, Millbury, Rowley, and Russell 
gave it a unanimous vote. 43 towns passed 
the article over,13 indefinitely postponed it, 
18 voted no. Spirited discussions which 
were worth as much to our cause as a suf- 
rage meeting would have been, occurred in 
several towns when our article in the war- 
rant came up,notably in Danvers, Leicester, 
Nantucket, Needham, Medway, and Doug- 
lass. In Eastham, Rockland, Medway, and 
Nantucket women were present and spoke 
for themselves, aiding the vote in their fa- 





vor. 





Mrs, Mary E. Haggart of Indiana was 
engaged to assist in holding five conven- 
tion.s Arrangements were made in Law- 
reace, Lowell, Fall River, Quincy, and 
Natick. lllness prevented Mrs. Haggart 
from attending all but the first named. 
Miss Eastman and Mr. Biackwell, assisted 
by residents of the respective places, ful- 
filled these appointments. Miss Eastman 
also lectured under the auspices of the So- 
ciety in different towns, as did Mrs. J. W. 
Bashford,H. B. Blackwell,and Lucy Stone. 

Jan.' 11, 1883, the Association gave a 
reception to the governor and members of 
the legislature at the house of Mrs. Sarah 
Shaw Russell. There was a severe storm; 
one of the worst of the season, But the 
evening was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
distinguished guests who were present, The 
Association as usual circulated petitions for 
an amendment to the constitution, and for 
municipal and presidential suffrage. These 
petitions were carried about by women, 
some of whom begar to carry them in 1853. 
If they have tired in the work in those long 
years they have not tired of it, but with 
fidelity and patience still continue the task, 
The petitions were presented to the legis- 
Jature, as were also the petitions for the 27 
towns whose action was taken in season. 
These petitions were referred to the joint 
special committee. Senator Corser, the 
chairman, appointed a hearing for the petit- 
ioners, Jan. 30th, in the Green Room. As 
usual it was packed to its utmost. Nine 
out of the eleven members of the committee 
were present. Speeches were made by 
Hon. William 1. Bowditch, -Lucy Stone, 
Hon. Geo. A. Walton, Ednah D. Cheney, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Jackson (a colored 
woman,) Mrs A. M. Diaz, Mrs. Annie L. 
Diggs, of Kansas, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Mrs. Jennie F. Bashford, Mrs. Ada C. 
Bowles, and H. B. Blackwell. Mrs. Frost, 
an opponent, had asked to be heard, several 
days before, but, as she had sat through the 
whole hearing, had nothing to say, but said 
she would like another jime*’ When the 
time came, the Green Room was crowded 
withthe friends of suffrage to look after 
theircause. But noopponent appeared. To 
improve the opportunity the following 
friends of the measure spoke for it—Mrs, 
A. M. Diaz, Mrs. M. G. C. Leavitt, H. B. 
Blackwell, Frank B. Sanborn, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rev. Mr. Bashford, and 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. After these Mrs. 
Brigham spoke in oppossition and Mrs. 
Lydia D. Warner is favor. Miss Eastman, 
Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, 
and Mrs. Diggs of Kansas replied in favor. 

On March 1, Mr. Corser introduced into 
the Senate a bill for municipal suffrage for 
women. It was discussed two days, 
Able speeches were made on both sides. 
The vote was taken and lost—15 to 24. 

Promptly on this defeat in the Sen- 
ate, Hon. John Hopkins, in the 
House, introduced a bill for presidential 
sufirage. It was thirteen years since this 
branch of the question had been special 
brought before the legislature, except by pe- 
tition. This was the first time it had ever 
had a bill reported for it. After discuss- 
ion it was defeated—66 to 107. 67 members 
did not vote. In the Senate, municipal suf- 
frage was defeated on the alleged ground 
that ‘‘women do not want to vote.” In the 
House the bill for presidential suffrage was 
defeated. That is a question on which ev- 
erybody wants to vote. In each case it was 
the women who were losers. It was reject- 
ed because the men do not want women to 
vote. 

A Suffrage Sociable was held in the 
rooms of the N. E. Women’s Club. The 
special object was to enable the friends of 
suffrage to become acquainted with each 
other. The gathering was large—too large 
for our quarters, but it was an occasion of 
good cheer, and so successful that they 
have since been continued io the larger 
quarters of the Meionaon. The one given to 
the N. E. Woman Suffrage Association in 
May was so fine, that Mrs, Livermore wish- 
ed our next meeting might be ‘‘all festival.” 
Another was held in December, and one 
will be held to-morrow evening. All have 
been pleasant occasions. 

The society voted and sent $100 to help 
the Western Woman’s Journal in Nebraska, 
and much more than that,which would else 
have come to our treasury, was contributed 
by individuals for Nebraska. 

There was also a petition for a statute to 
enable women to practice law. Mr. John 
Hopkins presented the order on this ques- 
tion. A hearing was had by the following 
named persons—Hon. Charles Train, T. W. 
Higginson, Sam. E. Sewall, Albert Pratt, 
and Miss Lelia Robinson. The result was 
a statute, under which women lawyers may 
practice in the courts of this state. 

There was also a petition for a law to 
enable husband and wife to make gifts to 
and contracts with. each other. Samuel E, 
Sewall and H. B. Blackwell appeared and 
spoke for this petition. But it was not 
granted. 


(Continued on Page 24.) 











GOODYEAR’S 


Rubber Goods. 


Ladies Legeins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, 
Chamber Covers, Nursery Sureting 
Bands, Door Mats, etc. 

Imported Air Cushions, 
Mens and Boys Heavy and 

Light Coats, Ladies 

Cdeck-Lined Circulars. 
Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies. 

and all kinds of Rubber Goods at 


ATHERTON & CO’S 


Rubber Store, 
11 Avon St., Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co’s, 








CARPETS. 


To close out our last season’s 
Patterns we make the following 


low prices: 


Velvets - - - $1.50 


Brussels - 


Tapestrys - 
Extra Supers - - 


- + $1.25 
- 
15 


Purchasers will find these 
goods 25 per cent. lower than 
the market prices. 


JohneJ ames Dobson, 


525 & 527 
Washington St., Boston, 


a 











We offer the Celebrated Livermore 


each (Former Price $3). 
Pens sent by return mail. 
Months’ Use. 


ber 10th the Price was Advanced to $2.00. 
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PATENT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for y 00 

Gold mounted or Desk Size, 50 Cents Extra. i 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for Six 
Send Money with Order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted 





THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


200 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Ruled Linen Note Paper, 30 cts. per pound. 


Octavo Size, 33 cts. per pound, 
Keystone Writing Inks, 5 oz. bottle. 
per lb. 

ote Tablets for School, Home and Office uses. 


School hv 15 cts° 
Keystone 


Cut to order. 
Price 10 cents. 


Price 8 cts. and upwards. 





Valentines ! 


Cross Stylographic Ink! 





NATHANIEL WALKER APPLETON, 
STATIONERY, No. 7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
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DOCTOR 


GRAY’S 


Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace. 





For the 


and examined it. 





O" Pee egeeese 





Patented February 24, 
1880. 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a 
ing support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period when 
bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item, 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving 
the hips entirely from the drag of 

Price $1.50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
give waist measnre outside of dress. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.”’ The truth of this old adage is 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentaily exclaims, if that person had o 

ad proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 
urpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOU LDER-BRACE has been devised, and eo effectual is it in accomplish. 
ing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, and 
it ie spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians whothave seen 


rfect strengthen. 


oth. 
In ordering, 


GEO, FROST & CO., 


| Mention this paper.] 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 








School of Art Needlework. 


MRS. DAMOREAU having made arrangements 
with varions schools of Art Needlework in Germa 
and France for new stitches and designs, is prep 
to re-open her classes in Kensington, Moorish, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Russian, Oriental and Janina Embroid- 
eries. Original designs made and stamping done 
at request. 


I25 TREMONT ST. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


CHOICEST FOODS 


In THE WoRLD. 


American 
Breakfast 
Cereals, 


A.B.C. WHITE OATS. A.B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A. B. C. BARLEY FOOD. A. B.C. MAIZE. 
Cereal Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream for Dyepepties, 








Selected grain, all hulls, cockle, 
and impuritiesremoved. Steam 
cooked and desiccated. Pat- 
ented. Prepared, as wanted, for 
thetable, inten minutes Sav- 
ing money. Saving fuel. Sav- 
ing time. Saving waste. Sav- 
ing health. Easy to digest, de- 
ing thoroughly cooked. 





1 here. Ask for A. B. C. Bran 
Ss 0 THE CEREALS ME'G Co., 
Office 83 Murray St., N. Y. 
H. BR. TUCKER & CO., 


At Wholesxle, 
56 Chatham St., Boston, 





Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 
1N BEST POSSIBLE OR- 


PUT 

DER QUICKLY by experienced 
workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 
Jutlery Stere, 249 Washington St. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 
504 Washington, corner Bedford St. 


a 











» » Ercnnes, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ALBERTYPES, 4C. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, 


538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H, White & Co, 


Frames made to order, 


BE SURE AND USE 








Which is the very best article ever invented for cleane 
ing and polishing Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Nicke 
or Glass, as by its absorbing qualities it CLEANS, 
not scours, is guaranteed to be entirely free from amy 
preparation of Mercury, Ammonia, Acid, Cyanide,or 
any injurious or corrosive substance, and will not 
injure the finest surface, restoring the original luster 
of the article when new. Lady agents can make 

some profits. For Sale Everywhere. 

Ask for it; take no othcr. See that the signature 
of A. E, Jeaneret is on every box. For cireulars, 
testimonials, etc., call or send stamp to 

IAMOND LUSTE co. 
186 Washington Street, Boston. 


Now is the Time 


TO GET YOUR 
WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


6 a week in your own town. Terms and 5$ 
$ 6 outfit free. Address H. Hattett & Vo 
0! Maine, 
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THE ACCOLADE. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Under the lamp in the tavern yard 
The beggars and thieves were met; 
Ruins of lives that were evil-starred, 
Battered bodies and faces hard, 
A loveless and lawless set. 


The cane were full, if the scrip was lean; 
A fiddler played to the crowd 

The high-pitched lilt of a tune obscene, 

When there entered thegate, in garments mean, 
A stranger tall and proud. 


There was danger in their doubting eyes; 
“‘Now who are you?” they said. 

«‘One who has been more wild than wise, 

Who has played with force and fed on lies, 
As you on your mouldy bread. 


‘*The false have come to me, high and low, 
Where I only sought the true: 

Tam sick of sham and sated with show; 

The honest evil I fain would know, 
In the license here with you.” 

‘*He shall go!’ “He shall stay!"’ In hot debate 
Their whims and humors ran, 

When Jack o’ the Strong Arm square and straight 

Stood up, like a maa whose word is fate, 
A reckless and resolute man. 


«‘Why brawl,” said he, “‘at so slight a thing? 
Are fifty afraid of one? 

We have taken a stranger into our ring 

Ere now, and made him in sport our king; 
So let it to-night be done! 


‘Fetch him a crown of tinsel bright, 
For sceptre a tough oak-staff; 
And who most serves to the King’s delight, 
The King shal! dub him his own true knight, 
And I swear the King ehall laugh!” 


They brought him a monstrous tinsel crown; 
They put the staff in his hand; 

There was wrestling and racing up and down, 

There was song of singer and jest of clown, 
There was strength and sleight-of-hand. 


The King, he pledged them with clink of can, 
He laughed with a royal glee; 

There was dall mistrust when the sports began, 

There was roaring mirth when the rearmost man 
Gave out, and the ring was free. 


For Jack o' the Strong Arm strove with a will, 
With the wit and the strength of four; 
There was never a part he dared not fill, 
Wrestler, and singer, and clown, until 
The m»tley struggle was o'er. 


And ever he turned from the deft surprise, 
And ever from strain or thrust, 

With a dumb appeal in his laughing guise, 

And gazed on the King with wistful eyes, 
Panting, and rongh with dust, 


“Kneel, Jack o’ the Strong Arm! 
Hath moet been due to thee,”’ 

Said the King, and stretched his rapier bright: 

“Rise, Sir John Armstrong, our true knight, 
Rold, fortunate, and free!” 


Jack o’ the Strong Arm knelt and bowed 
To meet the christening blade; 

He heard the shouts of the careless crowd, 

And murmured something, as though he vowed, 
When he felt the accolade. 


He kissed the King’s hand tenderly, 
Fall slowly then did rise, 
And within him a passion seemed to be,— 
For his choking throat they all could see, 
And the strange tears in his eyes. 


From his massive breast the rags he threw, 
He threw them from body and limb, 

Till, bare as a new-born babe to view, 

He faced them, no longer the man they knew: 
They silently stared at him. 


“O King!” he said, “thou wert King, 1 knew; 
I am verily knight, O King! 

What thou hast done thou canst not undo; 

Thou hast come to the false and found the true 
In the carelessly ventured thing. 


“As I cast away these rags I have worn, 
The life that was in them I cast; 

Take me, naked and newly born, 

Test me with power and pride and scorn, 
I shall be true to the last!’ 


His large, clear eyes were weak as he spoke, 
But his mouth was firm and strong; 
And a cry from the thieves and beggars broke, 
As the King took off his own wide cloak 
And covered him from the throng. 


He gave him his royal hand in their sight, 
And he said, before the ring: 
“Come with me, Sir John! Be leal and right; 
* If f have made thee all of a knight, 
Thou hast made me more of a king!” 
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A Vexed Question. 


Our delight 





BY MRS. HENRY 0. DWIGHT. 

“Charlie, can you give me some money 
this morning? Mary’s shoes are worn out, 
and she needs a new slate; and Bridget’s 
wages were due last week—besides, there’s 
scarcely anything in the house for dinner.” 

There was a faint smile on Mrs. Barnard’s 
lips, but her eyes looked anxious. 

“Oh, bother, Minnie. How long is it 
since I gave you ten dollars? Is that used 
up already? Seemsto me women spend a 
lot of money!” 

The quick tears sprang to Minnie’s eyes, 
but she did not allow them to fall as she 
said, 

“You know, Charlie, that the expenses 
must go on, if we keep house at all; and if 
you could bring yourself to give me a regu- 
lar allowance for them I should not have to 
bother you so often.” 

*‘Well, that’s an old story. Here’s ten 
dollars more and I wish you to be careful 
how you spend it.” And Mr. Barnard took 
his hat, and—yes—actually kissed his wife 
after such an exhibition of rudeness as he 
would have been ashamed tc show to the 
merest acquaintance. Then he went to his 
office, feeling very generous and very vir- 
tuous. 

After he haG gone Minnie went to her 
room and burst into an agony of weeping. 
She felt crushed and humiliated, and bit- 
terly angry that her husband could bring 
such accusations against her at all, but par- 
ticularly that he could do it in such an airy 
manner, as though he were giving a light 
thump to a wooden doll! And after all her 


pinching economies, too, in order that the 
children might appear respectable, and that 
she might at the same time provide a gener- 
ous and wholesome table, which she con- 
sidered due to her husband! As for her- 
self, she had not indulged in a new winter 
suit for five years; and yet she had made 
over, and touched up, and dyed and darned 
to such an extent that her obtuse better-half 
was utterly oblivious of either her deficien- 
cies or her sacrifices. ‘If I were to appear 
with a market basket'‘on my head and an 
American flag for a shawl Charlie would 
never know,” she thought bitterly. ‘‘What 
is the use—what is the use of living at all? 
And then to have to ask for every dollar to 
keep the house going, as if 1 were an unin- 
terested factor! Can Charlie know how 
much trouble itis to get on with house- 
keeping anyway, even when the money is 
all provided, if he thus puts the additional, 
humiliating burden upon me? Is this the 
Charlie who tried so hard to win me, who 
paid me such Gelicate, watchful attentions 
when I was pretty, free Minnie Warfield? 
If married life is only a convenience to a 
man, in order that he may have an oppor- 
tunity to throw aside, with his office coat 
and slippers, the ordinary courtesies of life, 
marriage must be a universal blunder! 
Marriage does not dull sensibilities—it only 
heightens them. Whose fault can it be? 
Charlie tol me that he should not be rich, 
but that his income would comfortably sup- 
port us. Then why all this wrong and sde- 
rifice and pinching in order to appear like 
other people, and other people with less in- 
come too?’ Then she took this trouble, 
where she had been in the habit of taking 
her troubles for a time, to the Lord. 

Rising fror. her knees, the resolute little 
woman dried her eyes, and proceeded to 
think out the matter in a practival wey. 
“Charlie has given me a good deal of mon- 
ey, ’tis true, and I have always been very 
careful in spending it, too. Let me see. 
Could I get on without Bridget, I wonder, 
and so save her wages? But then there’s 
the washing and ironing.” Just then the 
baby woke and cried, and Mrs. Barnard 
thought she would have to keep Bridget. 
‘Well, there’s Mary and Phil; they must 
go to school, and they can’t go shabby 
either—that’s certain; and they must have 
books, too. How I wish I could have 
books!” with a sigh. ‘‘There’s my home 
paper. I could spare that, I suppose, though 
it is like a little piece of home every week. 
Charlie brought home a new parlor clock 
the other day; we could have done without 
that, and it makes everything else in the 
room look badly, too, in contrast. There's 
my silver card-basket Charlie gave me last 
birthday. It’s beautiful, and very good of 
him, too. I’m thankful [ didn't hurt his 
feelings by telling him I’d rather have had 
the money for gloves and boots, mine are 
so dreadfully shabby. Charlie always looks 
nice, but then I like to have him.” 

The baby was quiet by this time, and 
Minnie took a pencil, in a handsome gold 
case, one of her husband’s gifts, too. She 
thought again how good he was, azd went 
to her elegant little desk—all mother of 
pearl and crimson velvet—for a sheet of pa- 
per. Then she made a long list of articles 
—wages, meat, butter, milk, flour, potatoes, 
sugar, tea, coffee, chocolate, pickles, cheese, 
oysters, wood, coal, lights; it was filling up 
the page fast. Should she scratch out any- 
thing? Pickles—they were unhealthy, any- 
way, but Charlie liked them. Oysters, too. 
He liked to have a little supper sometimes, 
and a few—a very few, four or five—friends, 
It was very pleasant, and on those occasions 
she noticed that butter, sugar and eggs 
went very fast. It must be the cake. Then 
she made a careful computation. She drew 
a line through oysters, meaning to bring 
that question up afterwards, The smallest 
possible allowance for a family of six 
seemed to be about ten dollars a week, and 
then she must leave out the wood, and the 
wages; and where was the margin for inci- 
deutals—her own and the children’s cloth- 
ing, books, wear and tear generally, to say 
nothing of charity? Yes, it seemed as if 
they could not get on with less than fifty 
dollars a month fer the running expenses; 
and she would ask her husband for that 
amount as the just due. She was con- 
vinced it would be right todo so. His in- 
come was eighteen hundred dollars a year, 
and he ought to afford a regular sum for 
the family, the amount not being nearly as 
important as the regularity of its appear- 
ance. For herself—well, she could not 
ask Charlie for a personal allowance, even 
if she had been married for seven years, 
and might be supposed to have grown 
grasping and self-asserting, according to 
her discipline. But she would ask him for 
an allowance for the children; and at the 
rate they wore out shoesand tore up gar- 
ments, she thought five dollars a month lit- 
tle enough for three. She would noterr on 
the side of avarice, even if she did on the 
part of pertinacity. So, calm in her new 
resolve, she bathed her eyes, smoothed her 
brow, brushed her wavy brown hair away 
from a fair though somewhat worn face, 
and met her husband at dinner with a 
cheery smile. After dinner Mr. Barnard 
announced that he was obliged to go down 


town. 
“Very well, I will sit up for you then,” 


“Don’t, what’s the use? You will get 
tired and sleepy.” 

“Because I have something to say, Char- 
lie, and there isn’t any other time.” 

‘‘Why not say it now?” 

‘Because 1 wish for more time than you 
feel able to give, with one hand on the door- 
knob and your hat in the other,” she said 
pleasantly. 

‘*What the mischief isto pay now, I won- 
der?” thought Mr. Barnard; but he said, 
‘Well, I'll wait half an hour.” 6o they 
adjourned to the little parlor, the furniture 
of which looked rather dingy after several 
years’ service. 

“It is about money, Charlie,” she said, 
brightly, looking up in his face. ‘You 
think I spend a good deal and J suppose I 
do—more, I think, than I otherwise should, 
if I only knew how much I had to spend. 
But you must remember that it is not for 
my own gratification.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Minnie,” interrupted Mr. 
Barnard, impatiently, ‘‘Why are you ever- 
lastingly pestering me about money? I al- 
ways give you all you ask for.” 

“I am not going to pester you any more, 
Charlie. I simply wanted to tell you so. I 
would much prefer never to ask you for 
money at all, and have concluded not to do 
it any more. I want you to please take the 
responsibility of the accounts and the or- 
ders yourself, if you cannot give mea fixed 
sum for expenses. I have been looking 
into the accounts, and find with the strict- 
est economy that we can scarcely get on 


- with less than this estimate,” and she hand- 


ed him the memorandum she had prepared 
that morning. 

**But you know very well, Minnie, I can't 
bother with these things.” 

“Somebody must bother with them, 
Charlie, and if you wish me to continue to 
do so I must know exactly how much I am 
to spend, and not be obliged tocome to you 
forevery dollar as 1 want it. The expenses 
are not mine, they are for the family as a 
whole.” 

‘Well, if that’s all, good night,” and 
Charlie went out, wondering what under 
the sun “‘possessed” Minnie anyhow. 

But Minnie bided her time. She thought 
one cry was enough for that day, so she 
took her mending basket, and while the 
children were busy at lessons, and her busy 
needle flew in and out, she thought over her 
resources, by which she might be able to 
earn a little pocket money and be just as 
independent, even though she had a hus- 
band who was not ungenerous, but only 
thoughtless of her wants. She used to play 
the piano creditably in her girlhood, but 
was now long unused to practice. She 
might revive her old taste for painting, and 
apply it to purposes of decorative art; but 
that would take much time, more than she 
could spare from her family. Finally a 
question from Phil, yawning over his his- 
tory lesson, gave her the dawning of an 
idea. Midnight found her at her desk, 
where for two hours, completely absorbed, 
she had been writing skeleton plans of sim- 
ple historica! articles for children, which 
sometime she meant to enlarge and fill up 
in an entertaining style at her leisure. 
Heretofore her brain and nérve had been 
given entirely to her family. If she could 
make her pen pay for the long-needed ‘‘sec- 
ond girl,” why not? And how much more 
gratifying to her taste than the endless sew- 
ing and darning! 

Three days after, Bridget came waddling 
up stairs, her arms akimbo, ‘‘There’s not 
a solitary crust for dinner, ma’am, barrin’ 
the scraps of cold mate and peraties! Sure 
what'll I do, ma’am?” 

‘Put it on the table, Bridget; there’s noth- 
ing else to do,” 

Charlie came home to dinner, easy, over- 
flowing with good spirits, which, however, 
seemed to diminish perceptibly as the slim 
dishes one after another put in an appear- 
ance. 

‘Seems to me Bridget is getting to the 
end of her resources, or else it’s washing 
ing-day ail the week,” observed Charlie. 
“Tt's not Bridget’s fault, Charlie. The 
butcher's bill is already so large that I dis- 
like to add to it.” 

The meat for the next day’s dinner ap- 
peared promptly. After a weck of misery, 
of ill-cooked meals, and general lack in all 
departments which had hitherto seemed to 
take care of themselves in some way, Mr. 
Barnard came to the conclusion that there 
must have been a good deal of thinking 
done by somebody formerly; for things had 
never before reached this chaotic stage. 
Then there began to dawn upon the vision 
of the wise man a possible vista of bad din- 
ners, ill-dressed children and a general- 
thriftlessness and shiftlessness which even 
money alone would not be able to obliter- 
ate. In this condition of mind he went one 
morning to the office, and in taking some 
letters from his pocket there fell out ascrap 
of paper in the handwriting of his wife. It 
was the estimate of expenses she had given 
him, and which he had not even thought it 
worth while to look at. He set himself 
about it now, and proceeded to give time 
to some thinking, the result of which came 
out that evening after he had taken his sec- 
ond cup of tea. 

“The fact of it is, Min, I’ve been looking 





said Minnie. 





at your little estimate, and 1 think I can 





afford to give you sixty dollars a month, 
if you'll just set the house along again. It’s 
pretty hard ona fellowto have things at 
sixes and sevens; and when you want things 
yourself, you—” he paused a moment— 
“‘must say 89,” be finally concluded. 

Minnie colored and smiled as she thank- 
ed him, but nevertheless made a mental 
resolution. 

“And you must not mind all the stupid 
things I say!” 

This for a genera! acknowledgment of 
past delinquencies and an implied promise 
for future reformation, let us hope. 

Then he set himself to wondering, after 
he went out, if she really did mind after all. 
But on his return from the club he called 
into Smithson’s and bought her a ruby pin 
and earrings. 
better,”’ he said to himself. 

She was in need of much tender, loving 
sympathy and some winter flannels, but he 
really felt very generous toward her. As 
for Minnie, she felt thatshe had gaineda 
point, and a very decided one, and she was 
willing to wait for the rest. She hoped yet 
to win her husband back to his old tender 
way, the lack of which was the great want 
of her life. 

Every day after this found her at her 
desk an hour or two, as she could snatch 
time from the baby and from the ever pres- 
sing cares and duties; but day by day her 
step grew lighter and her face brighter. At 
last she finished her first story, and feared 
when she put it into the mail she was con- 
signing it to oblivion, But one day a thin 
letter was brought to her which she opened 
with trembling fingers, fearing disappoint- 
ment. She had prepared herself for that, 
however, and was spared it, for she found 
instead a note of acceptance. She felt rich- 
er thana millionaire. This one touch of 
encouragement made her strong for what 
she knew would be a life of toil and effort, 
yielding many disappointments, perhaps, 
but still holding out «# rich reward for her 
own intellectual growth, if nothing more. 

One morning she found with a little jewel 
box on her dressing table atiny note in 
which was folded a bill. She had almost 
forgotten it was her birthday. ‘I am 
afraid | have been very careless, darling,” 
the note ran. ‘‘l trusted too much to your 
taking care of yourself. Henceforth you 
are to have a personal allowance,and I wish 
I could afford to make it one hundred dol- 
lars a month. I—” here she turned to find 
herself clasped in her husband’s arms. 

“It’s too late,” she said laughingly, 
through her tears, and gave him her letter. 

‘‘Why, Minnie, when did you do this?” 

“Oh, at odd moments. 1 concluded I’d 
rather write than darn stockings.” 

Then followed a long loving talk, not un- 
like the early days of love’s glad spring- 
time. 

Everybody remarked after that how much 
younger, prettier and brighter Mrs. Barnard 
lovked, and wondered how she always had 
such pretty things and yet was always giv- 
ing away so much; and Minnie heard the 
echoes of the whispers, and smiled, but 
held her peace. She found indeed the road 
to literature stormy and thorny, and often 
weary even unto despair. But the double 
motive of need for expression and the de- 
sire to be a little, even a very little indepen- 
dent, was sufficient spur to her ambition. 
She found that she need not be shut out 
from home shelter in order to enter upon 
the career of intellectual development; and 
that, indeed, the two were so interwoven 
that each contributed to the real enjoyment 
and appreciation of the other; that the 
soul, mind and heart are one and inextrica- 
ble.—Christian Union. 
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ANOTHER “LESSON OF NEBHASKA.” 

Eps. JourNnaL:—On Dec.23d.,1882, there 
appeared an article, from the pen of Clara 
Neymann, containing some assertions 
which I cannot allow to pass unanswered. 
In enumerating the causes which led to the 
defeat of the woman suffrage amendment 
in this state,she says: 

‘The defeat in Nebraska was brought 
about by the sympathy of some suffragists 
with, the prohibition movement. I hold 
that the prohibitionists did us more harm 
than good. Many of them are only recent 
converts to woman suffrage.” 

Undoubtedly Mrs. Neymann_ believes 
what she asserts. But, knowing the cir- 
cumstances connected with our defeat 
much better than a non-resident possibly 
can, and also having a wide acquain- 
tance with prohibition workers, I de- 
clare the assertion to be entirely a mistake. 

In support of this declaration, I will first 
cite facts, which indicate that ‘‘the defeat 
in Nebraska was brought about by the sym- 
pathy of some suffragists” with the liquor 
element. 

From the time the first effort was made 
to secure the submission of the amendment, 
till the closing of the polls on the 7th of 
November, the whiskey and beer element 
fought against us as persistently as they 
would have fought, if the amendment had 
been upon prohibition instead of suffrage. 
Every saloon keeper and every representa- 
tive liquor man in Nebraska, made a spec- 
ial and bitter contest against us. It is con- 
ceded to be true by the liquor men of this 


‘That will make her feel 





state, and it has been acknowledged by 
their press, that a majority of the voters 
of Nebraska are in favor of. a prohibitory 
amendment. One of the most prominent 
newspapers in the state, always an apolo- 
gist and friend of the liquor traffic, said 
last summer: 

‘It is useless to deceive ourselves by the 
belief that a prohibitory amendment could 
be defeated after it is submitted. It would 
be carried by 20,000 majority.” 

The editor of another influential daily 
paper which has always opposed prohibit- 
ion, said in private conversation last July; 

“If prohibition is submitted the d—n 
fool people will carry it.” 

The probibitionists have never felt that 
they needed woman’s ballot to help them 
carry their reform in Nebraska. But their 
leaders have always supported woman 
suffrage, as they supported prohibition, 
because it is right and just. A large pro- 
portion of the prohibitionists here were 
willing to work for woman suffrage up to 
sixty days before election. They were in 
favor of it on its own merits. They never 
asked the suffrage speakers to depart from 
their own issue to declare in favor of pro- 
hibition; consequently, had such speakers 
made no reference to prohibition, either 
for or against, and only sought to bring be- 
fore the people, arguments in favor of the 
principle of equal suffrage, temperance men 
would have had more courage to work 
and vote for the amendment. Instead of 
pursuing such a wise course, some suffrage 
speakers declared themselves to be opposed 
to prohibition. 

I quote from the Omaha Daily Republican 
an extract from the report of a speech 
made by Clara Neymann: 

“I fear that if our German friends with- 
hold and oppose suffrage, the ladies will 
make prohibition a successful issue next 
year. If the women of the state gain their 
rights, and our German population shall 
vote in favor of the suffrage, I feel that our 
good and earnest women will find other 
means of abolishing drunkenness and dis- 
order than by prohibition.” 

Of course the whiskey press took extra 
pains to advertise the fact that a suffrage 
speaker was declaring such sentiments, and 
published them from one end of the state to 
the other. The liquor men were not affect- 
ed in the least by these speeches. No liq- 
uor newspaper spoke more kindly of the 
amendment because of this public declara- 
tion of an anti-prohibition suffragist, but such 
papers persistently flung these utterances 
in the faces of prohibitionists,hoping there- 
by to alienate them from the enffrage ranks. 
They knew that some of the prohibitionists 
then working for woman suffrage, would 
be influenced by such adecided attack upon 
their principles by leaders and advocates 
of equal suffrage. 

The liquor advocates were right; some 
prohibitionists were disgusted, and from 
the time of the circulation of the published 
reports of that speech, they ceased to work 
for the amendment. One prominent pro- 
hibitionist, who had not been ‘‘recently con- 
verted,” but who has been for years an 
earnest atvocate of equal suffrage, came 
home from a distant state, at great finan- 
cial sacrifice, for the purpose of givinga 
month’s work to the amendment without 
remuneration, intending even to pay his 
own expenses. Although he could have 
made but few speeches in so limited a time, 
his influenceis so great in Nebraska that 
the published fact that he was making 
speeches in favor of woman suffrage, would 
have influenced hundreds of voters to cast 
their ballot for the amendment. This man 
on his way home, saw the report of the 
speech in which Mrs. Neymann declared 
her sympathy with the liquor interest; 
therefore he determined to make no speeches 
on the subject, saying that; “If the suffrag- 
ists were fighting the campaign in the in- 
terest of whiskey and beer they might look 
to that element for support, and learn 
through defeat not to attack the principles 
of their oldest and truest friends.” 

With the influence and ability this man 
possesses, he could have made more votes 
for the amendment ina month than all the 
speakers who pander to the liquor power 
could make in a year. 

The president and secretary of the Pro- 
hibitory Amendment Association, as well 
asall the officers of that body, the state 
officers of the Good Templars, Temple of 
Honor, and other temperance societies, 
all prohibitionists,—all earnest, life loug 
friends of equal suffrage, decided to make 

no canvass for the amendment, because of 
this policy of makinga bid for whiskey 
votes by attacking prohibition. Thus, in 
consequence of the ‘‘sympathy of some 
suffragists” with the liguor element, the 
active influence of a large number of pro- 
hibition leaders was lust to the suffrage 
amendment. 

To balance that loss, how much was 
gained by speakers declaring that they were 
anti-prohibitionists? Every saloon keeper 
and every liquor man made a special fight 
against us, and the result proves that al- 
though much was lost by this policy, abso- 
lutely nothing was gained. 

These facts are not stated in excuse or 
approval of the apathy of any of our friends, 
even though there was great provocation, 
but they simply answer the general charge 
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(Continued from Page 22.) 

that ‘‘the probibitioniats did us more harm 
than good.” Subtract the prohibition vote 
from the total vote cast for the amendment, 
and the remainder would not be worth 
counting. To my certain knowledge,every 
saloon-keeper in Lincoln voted and worked 
all election day against the amendment, 
and the anti-prohibitionists of this city 
who voted for suffrage can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 

When it was ascertained that the amend- 
ment was certainly defeated, the whiskey 
ant beer-guzzling element gathered to- 
gether and held carousals in jollification 
over our defeat, which they called their vic- 
tory. 

The strongest friends that woman suf- 
frage has in this or avy other State are pro- 
hibitionists; the bitterest enemies are 
liquor men:—yet the principle of prohibit- 
ion and the principle of equal suffrage are 
no more one issue than the tariff question 
and the Indian policy are one. Prohibition 
isa question of policy. Equal suffrage is 
a question of inherent rights. Nothing 
save the right of woman to the ballot 
should have been brought before the pub- 
lic for discussion. The question of expe- 
diency bas nothing to do with the principle 
involved. No man has a right to ask what 
woman will do with the ballot, if it is her 
right, equally with his,to possess it. Neither 
has apy man aright to question whether 
woman is in favor of, or opposed to pro- 
hibition, any more than whether she is for 
or against a protective tariff. If it is right 
that woman shall have jofnt power in gov- 
erning, pledges upon any question could 
not make itany more right. 

Prohibitory Amendments have been 
brought before the people of iwo states,and 
in their campaigns I never heard of a _pro- 
hibition speaker mean enough to attack 
the suffrage question,—while in many in- 
stances those speakers gave encouraging 
words for the principle of universal politic- 
al equality. In those two states, the pro- 
hibitionists fought their campaign through 
to a successful result, on their own issue, 
without attacking any other reform. Had 
the Amendment last fali been upon prohib- 
ition in this state, instead of equal suffrage, 
I think it would have carried by 25,000 
majority. If noneof the suffragists had 
made attacks upon prohibition the vote for 
the Amendment would have been much 
larger, and some of our workers think it 
might have carried. 95 per cent. of the 
votes for suffrage were cast by men who 
were in favor of prohibition. 

Mrs. Neymann says: 

‘*Most foreigners hate prohibition and 
hate those who demand it;’—*‘‘moderate 
drinking is a social custom among Eu- 
ropeans.”—The Germans had been told by 
the German press that ‘‘woman suffrage 
meant prohibition;” and concludes, ‘*Under 
these circumstances it was not surprising 
that the foreign element voted solidly 
against us.” 

While the above may be true, it is not 
the solution of the antagonism of the Ger- 
mans to woman suffrage, The real reason 
is that the Germanin his European home 
has always been accustomed to see woman 
in a menial position, often laboring in his 
field, while he sits in lordly indolence 
smoking, or drinking beer. After looking 


for ages upon woman as an inferior, and ‘ 


almost a beast of burden, it is difficult for 
him to accept her as a political equal. Mrs. 
Neymann acknowledges this substantially 
in the next paragraph, when she says: ! 

‘English-speaking citizens have been in- 
structed and reared under the principle 
of freedom and justice * * * while 
foreigners have had no education on that 
subject. 

It is unreasonable to insist, because for- 
eign-born citizens, with ‘‘no education in 
the principles of freedom and justice,” have 
learned drinking as a part of the ‘‘social 
customs of Europe,” that they ought to be 
permitted to continue a loathsome and dan- 
gerous vice, imported from the effete 
despotisms of the Old World, in defiance 
of the enlightened conscientiousness of 
American civilization. 

This is not intended as a complete an- 
swer toMrs. Neymann’s attack upon pro- 
hibition, only as it had relation to the suf. 
frage amendment. One word more. Some 
suffragists are writing long articles upon 
the defeat of the Amendment, headed ‘The 
Lost Cause” ete, All reference to our de- 
feat in such language is nonsense. Woman 
suffrage in Nebraska is no morea “lost 
cause” than the principle of a federal gov- 
ernment was a lost cause at the close of the 
battle of Bull Run. 

Mrs. A. F. SIBiey. 

Lincoln, Neb. Jan. 13, 1883. 
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PROHIBITION VS. BEER. 
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; Epitor JourNaL:—Mrs, Clara Neymann 
in the JouRNAL, ascribes the loss of the pro- 
posed amendment in Nebraska in part to the 
prejudice of the Germans against ‘‘prohibi- 
tory” legislation, and says that if the suf- 
frage women would win the Germans’ bal- 
lot they must assure them that the prejudice 
is groundless, 

I think the lady is in error. I have 
heard hundreds of intelligent women in 
Nebraska in conversation upon the ballot. 


/ 





I never heard one who did not make very 
much of the opinion that if women had the 
ballot they would quickly adopt prohibitory 
legislation. Your correspondent is a wo- 
man who has no sympathy with prohibitory 
enactments as respects liquor selling. Many 
German women she met, think with her, 
But how is it with American women? I. 
it be anything to win ballots for the suf- 
frage, the policy will make for the advocat- 
ing prohibition, by as much as the Amer- 
ican women outnumber the German wo. 
men. 

I know the extent of the Germans’ abhor- 
rance of prohibition. It is steady and deep. 
I do not say a word of its reason or want of 
reason. Yet itisclear to me that the wo- 
men of the West are, by all odds, strong 
for a prohibitory law. In thls they may 
not be wise, but so it is. Whoso attempts to 
win the German by assuring him that wo- 
man as &@ voter would not discourage his 
beer, will probably discover that the Ger- 
man is not won, and that the American is 
lost. CANDOR. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Strenuous efforts are making to procure 
a judicial investigation of the circumstances 
under which Gambetta received the pistol 
wound. He is said to have been shot by a 
woman whom he had enticed from her hus- 
band and refused to marry, after she had 
borne him a son. 

One of the members of the Columbia 
College faculty argues against the proprie- 
ty of admitting ladies as students, using as 
an argument the fact that the habits of the 
young men in the college are such as toren 
der the environment disagreeable to ladies. 
He says that “nearly every student enters 
the campus puffing a cigar; he lights a cig- 
arette between recitation hours, and jfinally 
leaves co}lege in the afternoon enveloped in 
a cloud of smoke.” Is tobacco, then, the 
President of Columbia College?— Union 
Signal. 

President Arthur is to be credited with 
economy. In refitting and refurnishing the 
White House,the carpet which the Shah of 
Persia presented for the great East Room, 
and for which it was not suited as well 
as the carpet laid in that room, became 
useless, and would ordinarily have been 
bundled off to the auction-room to be solq 
fora song. But the President had it 
cut up into rugs, with tasteful borders, and 
sent them to the Soldiers’ Home, where 
they appear as good as new,and far prettier 
than they were in their original shape. 

A reception to the young people of the 
Old South Society was given by Mr. Samuel 
Johnson at No. 7 Commonwealth avenue 
recently, which was attended by about 
150. One of the features was a paper by 
Mrs, Joseph Cook, in which she gave her 
personal experience in India. The sketch 
contained much that was new regarding 
the people, their religious customs, the in- 
fluence of Christianity, the condition of 
women, etc. Music was furnished by Miss 
Lilla Abbott, amateur pianist, and # dialogue 
was spoken by eight or nine young ladies, 
dressed in the costumes of different nations, 

‘The brain of Gambetta when examined 
by the experts was found to weigh 1,100 
grammes, or less than 39 ounces. This 
gives a curious interest to the general sub 
ject of head measurements, and especially 
of brain-weights. ‘‘The brain of the adult 
human male,” we are told, ‘‘comprising 
the whole contents of the cranium as far as 
the occipital foramen, will average in weight 
about 50 ounces, and that of the adult 
female, about 45. The maximum weight 
of the healthy brain is about 64 ounces and 
the minimum about 31. In cases of idiocy 
it has been found weighing only 20 ounces. 
“In men,” according to the commonly re- 
ceived authority, ‘‘there is no fixed re- 
lation between the size of the body and 
that of the brain—a small man may have a 
large brain and vice versa. Men of great 
intellectual power have generally, if not 
always, possessed large brains, though the 
quality of the brain is quite as important as 
the quantity.” 

The stinging censure conveyed in the 
Mayor’s recent comments upon the morals 
of the City Council has stimulated that body 
to attack one of the most soul-chilling vices 
which infest Chicago. It may be onlya 
spasm of reform, but whatever it is, let the 
public be thankful that the Council has as- 
sumed a virtue if it has it not. At the 
meeting of that body Wednesday evening 
a thunderbolt in the form of a prohibitory 
ordinance was launched against the crafty 
tempter. The sandbagger was overlooked; 
the gambler was temporarily passed by; the 
dance-house proprietor received no atten- 
tion, and the tax upon pauper and criminal 
manufactories was not increased; but with 
wise forethought and a pious regard for the 
morals of the youth of the city the Aldermen 
grappled and overthrew that monster vice, 
the circus procession. No longer shall the 
insinuating wiles of the lion-tamer in 
his suit of red and tinsel be permitted to 
attract the amazed and horrified stare of 
the populace. The gloomy and gaunt 
camel is forever prohibited from making 
prey of the unwary, and .the minds of the 
serious are never again to be distracted by 
the gambols of the monkeys. —J/nter-Ocean. 











Let the liquor question be settled for a 
time in favor of license, and this question 
of the regulation of vice by the same means 
would come to the front among us. When 
it does come up, it will be a troublesome 
question to dispose of, if government is in 
the hands of men alone. This and kindred 
questions that threaten us, demand the 
enfranchisement of woman, that we may 
have the benefit of her moral intuitions, 
fortified and made aggressive by the legal 
and political power of her vote. Only in 
this way can her sex be most fully protect- 
ed, and society as a whole be uplifted from 
degrading vice and crime.—Lynn Union. 


Mrs. Dolly C. Juman (formerly Mrs. 
Calvin Hudson), whose maiden name was 
Dolly C. May, died of paralysis of the 
heart at Peterborough, Madison County, 
N. Y., on the 12th ult., at the age of one 
hundred years and seven days. She was a 
daughter of Chester May, a soldier of the 
Revolution, and was born in South Brim- 
field, Mass., on the place known as the Lead 
Mine Farm, first settled by her grandfather, 
Captain Nehemiah May, in 1752. She lived 
to see five generations of her descendants, 
having sixteen children, seven of whom are 
now living. One hundred and twenty of 
her grandchildren, great-grandchildren and 
great-great-grandchildren were present at 
her funeral services at Peterborough, when 
an original hymn, composed for the 
occasion, entitled “One Hundred Years 
Ago,” was sung. 


The Legislature of Maine will be asked 
to allow the people to vote on a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, at the next 
State election, which shall probibit the 
wanufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage, in Maine, thus incorporating 
the prohibitory principle into the fundamen- 
tal law, taking the question away from 
partisan politics and placing it beyond party 
caprice. At the last session of the State G. 
L. of Good Templars the Secretary was in- 
structed to prepare and distribute blank 
petitions to this end, and accordingly 
such blanks will be sent out this week to 
the 300 lodges, and the other temperance 
societies in Maine, thus reaching every part 
of the State, and cur adult citizens, without 
regard to sect or party, are cordially invited 
to respond. — Waldoboro News. 

MRK. U’S MISTAKES, 





A few years ago [ had a scientific friend 
with peculiar ideas regarding the manage- 
ment of horses. To put these into practice 
he bought a beautiful brown mare. He or- 
dered an expensive harness ornamented 
with gold, Spanish bit, blinkers,check-rein, 
and silk lines. The buggy was a trim, 
light-going Exeter. Every one said the 
turn-out was perfect. 

lnto this rig Mr. U. had his brown mare, 
bought from a neighboring ranch, har- 
nessed. She was a superb animal, with 
coat like silk and neck arched like a swan. 
He was very proud of her, in the new har- 
ness he had bought for her, ornamented 
with gold. 

The beast was ungrateful. She preferred 
the freedom of the pasture to the stall with 
narrow sides and measured crib, though 
well supplied with oats. Nature had been 
bountiful to her and given her powerful 
muscles and a surplus of life throughout 
her organism. In short, she would go well 
if given the loose rein, but a tight rein, 
Spanish bit, and narrow walls that cramped 
and crowded her, nettled her. Then her 
present owner had vdd notions as to the 
proper gait for a horse and had invented 
straps toshorten her natural step, hoping 
thus to improve the race. To test all these 
theories Mr. U. had bought the mare, and 
commenced to put them in practice. 

It wasa lovely sunny day and all the 
town was out driving, when Mr. U. trotted 
out his mare to show her off. Every one 
was on the look-out for the team under sci- 
entific régime. Horse-jockeys laughed at 
the patent harness and new attachments. 
The maro, the most important object of the 
caravan, was restive, and tried to runaway; 
but being balked in this by the Spanish bit, 
she then reared and kicked, until buggy, 
harness and Mr. U. were quite wrecked. 
Mr. U. went home wiser, and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
fined him. The brown mare went back to 
the ranch. 

This same Mr. U. married a wife, dainty 
and pretty. He brought her to town and 
put her in a beautiful house, to be dressed 
and petted by him; to have her close car- 
riage and her servants, and to be escorted 
by him. Only on club and lodge nights 
she was to stay at home, because it was not 
proper for her to go there, or elsewhere 
without him. She was harnessed into po- 
lite, social life, with ornaments of gold, 
and stalled and cribbed by prescribed rules 
and etiquette. 

Now this little brown lady with wavy 
hair and bright eyes, had been bountifully 
supplied by nature with brains, and to use 
them was the height of her ambition. But 
my scientific friend had eccentric ideas of 
propriety; and he held the silken lines, and 
the bit was Spanish, and the check-rein was 
a new patent, and the blinkers were gemmed 
with jewels, and the gait must be measured. 





Oh yes! this fine lady-wife was to go his 
pace. 

The house was envied by all, and the lit- 
tle dame was envied by many; but she, the 
most important personage in the matter, 
was not suited. When the husband went 
to the lodge or the club,she wished to go to 
the lecture or the theatre,—it was not so 
prescribed, and could not be thought of. 
She grew restive, and out-siders looked on 
and called her ‘‘strong-minded;” and the 
Church (the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Souls) took sides with the man. 
The little brown Jady with wavy hair and 
bright eyes went back to hercountry home 
to live; but no one interfered with Mr. U. 
for having broken the grand law of free- 
dom. Bera. 








ScroruLa. A medicine that destroys 
the germs of Scrofula and has the power 
to root it outis appreciated by the afflicted. 
The remarkable cures of men, women and 
children, as described by testimonials, 
prove Hood’s Sarsaparilla a reliable medi- 
cine containing remedial agents which 
eradicate Scrotula from the blood. 100 
doses $1.00. Sold by all dealers. C. I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


THERE I8 NO DENYING It. —When the 
youthfut composers, Gilbert and Sullivan, 
launched Pinafore out upon the uncertain 
sea of public favor, they had but little idea 
of the revolution they would create in the 
line of comic opera. Thus it was with Dr. 
Swayne when he introduced his ointment 
for skin diseases. Its appearance has been 
characterized by the curtailment of expense 
and the total aunihilation of scores of 
worthless nostrums, ‘Truth is mighty and 
will prevail.” 


("The most brilliant shades possible, 
on all fabrics are made by the Diamond 
Dyes. Unequalled for brilliancy and 
durability. 10 cts. 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop's SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 


dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 


4 Combines the 

Hood s Best Remedies 

. of the vegetable 
Sarsaparill 


kingdom, and in 

such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that ean hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take a few doses of Hoon’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILus._ It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 





An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, ‘‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


te Use Hoop’s Toorn-PowDEr. 








e SOUND? 


Many people think 


——ee—— 
~~ themselves sick and 


doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while tif truth were known, the cause is the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says“‘one-third 
of my subjects show signa of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-haif, day and night! 
Surely this subject should havecareful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a@ specific for all heart troubles and kindred disor- 
ders known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula- 


tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (8) 
F.E. Ingails, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
erences a ee a oe eee 








A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
7 Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co,, Au 
gusta, Maine. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


try as Constipation, and no re 
equalled the cclebrated EKidney- 
2. Whatever tho cause, however obstin: 


the om pee use of this remedy 















medicines have before failed. 


tw If you have either of these troubles 
Druggists Sell 


-=KIDNEY-WORT 


MEVICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hogs from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. mM. 
Wednesday and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M.D. 
OFFICE AT RESIDENCE, 
319 Columbus Avenue............Boston. 
Office houre, 8 to 10 a. m., 2 to 4p. m. 


“DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH, 


Of Philadelphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, etc., etc., has taken 
rooms for the Winter 


512 Tremont Street. 


Office houre 9 A. M. tol P. um. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, — 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 

All CHRONIC Direases, oopectaty of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. LECTRICITY 
isa wonderful remedis! agent in RHKUMATISM, 
Nervous Devility,and Paralysis, when judiciously 
applied. The Dr, has resumed giving the Massage 
Treatment in connection with her office practice. 
This she has made as thorough a study as she has 
Electricity. In many diseases they are used suc- 
cessfully. The 5000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC 
PLASTERS which she has soid the past three 
years speak for themselves. LADIE~’ SUPPOKT- 
ERS. ELAST:C BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Richards’ SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, 
which every woman and child ought to wear. SYR- 
INGES, RUBBER URINALS, &c , can be found as 
usual at her office, 

48 Boylston St... .......... Bowron, Wars 
Hygienic Ketreat, South Weymouth 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Stud‘es, Duties, and Prive 
ileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continne to June, his Medica) School wae 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure etill more thorougr 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
hy which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first echool ever established for the medica! ciucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 
ow announcemente or information, addrees the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough t., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annnal Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. Thie College 
is reguiarin all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and otner particniare, address A. B. 
MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 




















Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the firat 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1, and continues 1 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course oa 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguons cc lieges, . 

Prof Wm. tt. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prod, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (111.) Seminary. 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Completely furnished for Classical, Elec- 
tiveand Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music and Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfulness. Easy of access. Expe ises 
low for the accommodations furnished, and great 
care taken of Students. Hundreds fitted for 
ueefulness through the peeuniary aid of 
**Teacher’s Provision.’’ Our graduates are 
songht for the best positions. ‘*The Oread,’? 
(Students’ Journal.) giving particulars, free. 
Address PrincipaL MT, CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. ReE-orenine 
in restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc he emery | Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 

by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term apene 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earliest applicants. 

For full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3.d Winter Session wil) open on Thursday, Oct. 
{, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is givenin the Woman's Hospital, Pennesyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of materia! and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Coliege Ave. and 2let St., Par 


A GIFT - 


That would be appreciated by any 
one is a Marks Adjustable 


Folding Chair. 


It isa Present that will LAST FOR 
YEARS, and GIVE ITS POSSESSOR 
MUCH COMFORT. Full assortment, 
all styles, FOUND ONLY at 

ART 


ARTHUR DIXWELL'D esntons 

















4 PARK STREET. 
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(Continued from page 21.) 

The Association paid the expense of two 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Assoeiation. It 
procured Mrs. Amy T. Dunn of Indiana to 
give her character personation of ‘‘Zekle’s 

ife.” This isa speech and a serfhon, all 
in one, in favor of equal rights for women. 
: This Association has printed and circu- 
lated a vast number of suffrage leaflets and 
tracts amounting tomore than a hundred 
thousand. Stillthe prime object and end, 
the ballot for women, is not attained. But 
real progress was made. A law was passed 
by which a wife who dies intestate can have 
half her personal property go to her chil- 
dren, instead of the whole to her husband 
as it did before. A woman may now prac- 
tice law. All corporations, manufacturing, 
mechanical or mercantile, must furnish 
seats for working girls. 

Reports were then read as follows: 

NEEDHAM REPORT FOR 1882. 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Needham 
has continued its regular monthly meetings 
through the past year. At alternate meet- 
ings the assembled members have been 
entertained by speakers from outside. The 
“History of Woman Suffrage”’ has been pur- 
purchased, also the vol. of Mrs. Robinson 
“The W. 8. Movement in Massachusetts,” 
‘to be read by the Club. 

The question of woman’s voting on 
municipal affairs, brought before the town 
meeting in March, was voted down, mostly 
by the foreign population. But able and 

atriotic men vindicated our cause, and it 
is undeniable that we gained strength, as 
well as votes, by their effective speeches. 

Suffrage petitions have been circulated. 
The sum of twenty dollars has been given 
to aid the cause. Five new members have 
been added to our list. 

Although we have no large blossoms to 
exhibit to the public,our tree is striking its 
roots silently around, and is, we trust, 
making good timber for future use. 

SECRETARY, 

January, 1883. 

MILFORD CLUB. 


The Equal Suffrage Association was 
formed in May 1881, by adopting the Con- 
stitution of the State Association. Our 
numbers are few, but they are zealous and 
steadfast in the cause. e have about one 
hundred voting women in Milford, but 
have not run behind or ahead much since 
the School Suffrage law went into effect. 

We have never been successful at an 
election and we don’t know when we shall 
be, for Milford is proverbial for its lordly 
as well as foreign element. 

Our opponents are strong and bound to 
repress every thing that tends toward 
political rights for woman. Many women 
who do believe firmly in the franchise do not 
come out to vote through fear of sneers, of 
being decapitated at home, or dont want to 
run against the sharp corners of the bigots 
in general. As for myself,I care nothing 
for the frown or favor of either. I can find 
my own element and stay in it, and I think 
this is the feeling of the rest of the Asso- 
ciation. 

We are having a course of Literary Lec- 
tures at Music Hall, five in number, at the 
low price of 50 cents for the course, so that 
all possible may havean opportunity to at- 
tend. The lectures are a success to the Asso- 
ciation, inasmuch as season tickets enough 
were sold at the outset to defray all expen- 
ses. Names of speakers, Miss Eastman, 
Col. Higginson, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Spen- 
cer, Julia Ward Howe. Number of meet- 
ings holden, 12 since May 8. 

Mrs. E. A. Monracus. 
Secretary. 


SOUTH BOSTON CLUB. 


During the year 1882, the South Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club has held eight reg- 
ular meetings, also one public meeting for 
the advancement of school suffrage, at 
which Miss Mary F. Eastman gave an elo- 
quent address, 

It isthe custom of the club to invite 
some friend of the cause to address them 
at each meeting, and we have been favored 
in the past year with many able essays. 
We have had a pleasing variety of subjects, 
as ‘‘Women in Western Society,” ‘Middle- 
march,” ‘‘Co-operation,” ‘Oliver Gold- 
smith,” ‘‘The Chemistry of Food,” ‘I'he 
Legal Standing of Woman,” ‘‘Woman in 
Politics,” ‘‘Woman in Journalism,” these 
presenting a series of suggestive thoughts 
on literature and law, science and society, 
woman suffrage and woman’s work. 

We cannot boast of having done much 
outside work or of a large increase in num- 
bers, but we feel that this, the eighth year 
of the life of our club, has been a profitable 
and happy one, and we will look with,hope 
to the future as long as we are able to pres- 
ent unbroken ranks and a united faith, as 
we do now. M. E. Powe... 

Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE EAST BOSTON CLUB. 


The work in East Boston, during the 

t year, has not, from various causes, 

m as vigorously pressed as we wish it 
might have been. 

n March, 1882, a very forcible address 
was given, atthe residence of Dr. E. F. 
Bpeulcing, by Rev. J. W. Bashford, on 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage. We wish 
this address could be read from every 
pulpit in the state. It isadirect and sim- 
ple pomenins of the Word, which can 

rdly fail to awaken the minds of those 
who believe with Saint Paul that ‘‘All scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God.” Mr. 
Bashford’s paper was followed by a spirited 
discussion, in which the Rev. Mr. Marston 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Mr- 
Gracey of the Methodist Church, and the 
Rev. Mr. Washburn participated. 

At this meeting it was voted to purchase 
2000 suffrage tracts for distribution amon 
the residents of East Boston. Nearly all 
of these have been distributed, and it is 
hoped that some converts to our principles 
have been thus gained. 

At the December meeting of the Club, 
the registered women of Wards 1 and 2 
were invited to be present. The invitation 
resulted in a very animated meeting in the 
interest of School Suffrage, the fruit of 





which will be seen, we are confident, in an 
increased registration of East Boston wo- 
men during the coming year. 

On the whole, notwitistanding the small 
amount of club work which we are able to 
report, we believe thatthe suffrage prin- 
ciple is gaining ground in our community, 
especially among women. Many indica- 
cations confirm usin this belief, and we 
hope in future to do better work than we 
have yet done in hastening the growth of 
a sound public sentiment. That we have 
seen the beginning of the end, however, in 
the acknowledgement of the right of wo- 
men to vote for school committee, we are 
persuaded; and we believe the day to be 
near at hand when the principle of true 
democracy shall have grown strong —- 
to dominate legislation, and ensure obedi- 
ence to that clause of the national Con- 
stitution which provides that the United 
States shall guarantee to every state in the 
Union a republican form of government. 

Frances H. TurNeER. 
Secretary. 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell then spoke oh 
HOW TO CARRY WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


For thirteen years the friends of woman 
suffrage have been organized as a state so- 
ciety in Massachusetts. Every year we 
have had a state convention, have held 
meeting: in towns and cities, have printed 
a weekly newspaper, have circulated tracts 
and leaflets, have petitioned the legislature 
and appeared before legislative committees, 
The result has been a radical reform in the 
laws relative to the personal and property 
rights of wives and widows; laws giving 
women a vote forschool committee,making 
them eligible to public offices, aud author- 
izing them to practice law. Public senti- 
ment has been jiberalized. A joint special 
committee on woman suffrage is annually 
appointed as a matter of course. Woman 
suffrage has become a reeognized political 
power and every year commands greater 
consideration and respect. But we have 
not yet achieved our object—the practical 
participation of women in the politics of 
state and nation. 

How ean this object be attained? Not 
merely by party platforms, In 1872 the re- 
publicans of Massachusetts, in their state 
convention declared that they were ‘‘in fa- 
vor of extending suffrage on equal terms to 
all American citizens irrespective of sex, 
and will hail the day when the educated in- 
teliect and enlightened conscience of wo- 
men will find direct expression at the ballot 
box.” But a majority of the republican 
senators and representatives elected on that 
platform, voted against woman suffragé, 
and have continued to vote against it ever 


since. 

Last fall the Democrats of Massachusetts 
in state convention declared themselves in 
favor of ‘‘equal rights, equal powers, equal 
burdens, equal privileges, and equal protec- 
tion by Jaw under the government for ev- 
ery citizen of the republic without limita. 
tion of race or sex or property qualification, 
whether it be a tax on property or a poll 
tax on persons.” We await the action of 
the democratic members of the legislature 
elected on this platform, in order to esti- 
mate its value. 

It is a significant fact that the Republi- 
cans adopted the woman suffrage platform 
soon after the suffragists had rebelled 
against and helped defeat the nomination 
of Harvey Jewell for governor. Mr. Jew- 
ell, as speaker of the house and in the re- 
publican state convention of 1870, opposed 
woman suffrage, and the suffragists opposed 
Mr. Jewell. He was defeated, and then 
woman suffrage was endorsed. Again, last 
year, the suffragists rebelled against the 
nomination of Robert R. Bishop for gov- 
ernor. Mr. Bishop, as president of the sen- 
ate had opposed woman suffrage, and the 
suffragists opposed Mr. Bishop. As a re- 
sult the Democrats for the first time endors- 
ed woman suffrage in their platform, and 
Mr. Bishop was defeated. 

The political lesson is invaluable. Par- 
ties respect power more than principle, 
Woman suffrage to be respected must be 
feared. ‘‘The fear of God is the beginning 
of wisdom,’’ Woman suffrage is a right, 
and its denial is a wrong. Its advocates 
are faithless to their trust when they vote 
for a man like Bishop. Call it fanaticism, 
if you will—this is the path of duty and the 
path of political wisdom as well. 

“For in all time and through all human stor 

The path of duty is the way to glory.” 

When the Bishops and the Crockers and 
the Hortons find themselves struck down 
by the lightning of woman sufirage senti- 
ment, they will soon see a great light, like 
Saul of Tarsus—never till then. Men who 
oppose woman suffrage may be sincere, 
but they are not honest. They are with- 
holding from one half the citizens the inal- 
ienable rights affirmed by the Declaration of 
Independence. They are politically dis- 
honest and corrupt. No matter how good 
their intentions, they hold stolen goods in 
theit hands, and refuse to make 
make restitution. The right to a voice in 
making the laws is worth more than money. 

“Who steals my purse steais trash eee 

But he that filches from me my name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed!” 

Thisthen is what suffragists must do— 
blast these anti-woman suffrage thieves 
with a blight of their political aspirations. 

We do not propose a separate political 
party. Let Republicans remain Republi- 
cans and Democrats remain Democrats and 
third-party Prohibitionists remain Probibi- 
tionists. Attend your caucuses, Look to 
your nominations for governor and state 
senator and representatives. But if you 
fail to get honest men nominated, (and no 
man is politically honest but a suffragist) 
then refuse to votefor him. If you cannot 
conscientiously vote for his opponent, don’t 
vote at all. 

If you want to know what will follow 
such action as we propose, look at civil 
service reform. It is sn issue which has 
not awakened one tithe of the intelligent in- 
terest that is felt for woman suffrage. But 
it has votes behind it. It has made itself 
felt in politics. ‘It has had the courage of 
its convictions. It has shown itself in the 





tesque and idJogical forms. It 
pold Morse and defeated Bow- 
man. It elected Lyman and defeated Can- 
dier. Bowman and Candler are honorable, 
high-minded men, staunch Repnblicans, 
friends of woman suffrage. But the civil 
service issue was made up against them, and 
they were defeated. What followed? With- 
in three months the Pendleton civil-service 
reform bill passes both branebes of a reluc- 
a Congress and becomes anaecomplished 
act. 

The hour is auspicious for ovr new de- 
parture. Parties have ceased to represent 
principles. There was a time when they 
did so. At first republicanism meant the 
limitation of slavery within state lines and 
free labor in the territories. Then it meant 
the Union against secession. Then it meant 
manhood—suffrage irrespective of race. 
Now it means—what? Can anyone namea 
single principle or measure in which it dif- 
fers from the democracy? 

Once Democracy meant manhood suffrage 
irrespective of property or nativity. Then 
it meant the divorce of the government 
from the nationa! bank. ‘Then it meant the 
control of the government by the slave- 
power. Now it means—what? No one 
can name a single principle or measure in 
which it differs from republicanism. ‘‘No 
union with slavebolders” was the Garrison- 
ian formula. In that sign we conquered, 
Henceforth let our watchword be—‘tNuv 
voting for men as legislators or governor 
who oppose suffrage for women!” 

We propose then, as our method of ac- 
tion, the formation of Surrrace LEAGUES, 
composed of men and women who will agree 
not to work or yote for an opponent of wo- 
man suffrage, either for governor, or state 
senator or representative. These leagues 
will not need to be very numerous in order 
to hold the balance of power, as parties now 
stand. 6500 votes defeated Bishop and 
elected Butler, last November. In most of 
our future state elections less than that num- 
ber willturn the scale. Often 2500 will do it. 
Let it be known that even 5000 votes will be 
cast as a unit against acandidate who is op- 
posed to woman suifrage, and no such candi- 
date will again be no.winated by either party. 
Let it be known that in every representa- 
tive and senatorial district there is a body 
of determined men who stand ready to dis- 
criminate, even if that body is not large, 
and politicians will become zealous cham- 
pions of the rights of women. 

We must concentrate our efforts on the 
state legislature. We must try for one 
thingata time. The first step must be 
Municipal Suffrage by statute. The second 
step, Presidential Suffrage by statute. The 
third step,the submission of a constitutional 
amendment to the voters. The school suf- 
frage already attained is one staall part of 
municipa) suffrage, in itself a trifle, but in- 
valuable as the concession of a principle. 
Let us demand its enlargement to full 
municipal suffrage for women on the same 
terms as men. Then all the political forces 
which now push women back will urge 
them forward. When the Mayor and city 
government of every city, when the select- 
men of every town are elected in part by 
the votes of the women, the friends of all 
the candidates will try to enlist.the wo.n- 
en’s support. Then women will vote in 
considerable numbers and will take sides, 
not as Women but as citizens. We shall 
no longer have a separate ‘‘women’s ticket,” 
but have the same tickets for men and wo- 
men. With political experience will come 
political tastes and feelings and habits.— 
Both parties will change their character 
for the better, because a party of men and 
women will be more refined and self-respect- 
ing and civilized than a party of men alone, 
The public will soon become familiar with 
the appearance of women at the voting 
precincts, and be prepared for the next 
great step of conferring the presidential 
suffrage by statute. Thus the day of wo- 
man’s emancipation will dawn so gradually, 
that no one will feel surprised when the 
full orbed sun appears above the horizon. 

But do not let us be misled by the idea 
that this movement will come without 
systematic, aggressive effort. Politicians 
will never act till they feel the pressure of 
public sentiment upon them. Women as 
a class will never ask for suffrage as an 
abstract right. No class of men ever asked 
forit. It 1s notof the slightest consequence 
whether or not a majority of women 
want suffrage, or will use it when the right 
is granted. ‘The possession of the right is 
the invaluable thing; its exercise will take 
care of itself. A majority of the legal 
voters of this state seldom vote, except in 
presidential elections or when Gen. Butler 
runs for governor. But they rest serenely 
in the consciousness of their power and 
privilege, and are elevated and educated by 
its possession.— 

There is one thing more, which every 
man and woman should do, and do at once. 
Call on your senator and representatives; 
and ask them to vote for municipal woman 
suffrage. If youdo not know who they 
are, find out, If they are strangers to you, 
no matter. Heis your senator; he is your 
representative; and if you let him know 
that you want himto vote for municipal 
suffrage, he will be more likely to do so. 
Let us never forget that the gods help 
those whu help themselves. 


Mr. 8. ©. Fay, of Southboro, advocated 
third party action, instead of the suffrage 
leagues proposed by Mr. Blackwell. Rev. 
8. W. Bush spoke in favor of Suffrage 
Leagues, saying that in many towns a very 
few men by united action inside party 
lines could secure the nomination of wo- 
man suffrage representatives and senators, 

Mrs Ednah D. Cheney spoke briefly in 
behalf of municipal suffrage for women. 
The following letter was read from Miss 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


LETTER OF MISS LOUISA ALCOTT. 


DgEaAR Mrs. Stone: I amvery sorry that 
I cannot rally round the flag and lay in a 
new store of enthusiam for the year; but, 
though “a superfluous woman,” I find my 
hands so full of home cares that I cannot 
Jeave even for a day. 

I have been so busy lately trying to bring 


most 
elected 





up a young suffragist in the way she should 
0, and in easing foran old one whose 
ong pilgrimage is nearly done, that I can- 
not give any report of the state of the ques- 
tion in Concord at present. 

Here, as elsewhere, the worst ememy to 
progress seems to be the indifference or 
timidity of women themselves. Those 
fitted by wealth, intelligence and position 
to take the lead, prefer to hold back, and 
devote their energies to church and charity 
work, or to the narrow round of domestic 
duties beyond which they seem afraid to 
stir or even look. 

It is discouraging to see so many ex- 
cellent women, blessed with plenty of time, 
money and brains,content with trifles,when 
somuch grand work is waiting to be 
done, andin the doing of it they would 
find the genuine eulture, happiness and 
success which so ennoble life. 

If out of their wide experience the 
‘friends in council” to-day evolve some 
potent word, some irresistible lure to 
wake and win these slothful sisters, pray 
pass it along, that we may make ourselves 
more worthy to live in a town where Emer- 
son was one of the first and staunchest advo- 
cates of this and all other just reforms. 

Wishing you,dear Commander in Chief, 
ahappy new year, full of good courage, 
good work and good luck, 

Iam as always cordially yours, 
uisA May ALcoTT. 

Concord, Mass, Jan. 16, 1883. 


Mrs, Snow, C. H. Codman, Lucy Stone 
and Mrs, Julia Ward Howe spoke briefly. 

The subsequent sessions will be reported 
next week. 
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COMMON SCOLDS. 

Under the above heading, the Detroit 
Press and Tribune devotes a column to 
some account of the history of the ‘‘duck- 
ing stool” for wives who scolded, and to a 
contrast of the different state of things at 
present when a wife cannot be ducked, but 
when a man may ask for » divorce for the 
same cause. The article is as follows: 


A bi’l for divorce was filed a day or two 
ago in this city by a gentleman who asks to 
be relieved from the companionship of his 
wife on the ground that she is a commor 
scold. This phrase, once so common in the 
courts of justice,has so utterly disappeared 
from judicial proceedings that it is doubt- 
ful whether any American court of record 
has been called upon to deal with the com- 
mon scold question in the last half century, 
until this case was put in the way of a hear- 
ing before a Detroit Judge. It is presumed 
that the suit is brought under the provision 
of the divorce act of which section seven 
declares that ‘‘a divorce from bed and 
board forever, or for a limited time, may 
be decreed for the cause of extreme cruelty, 
whether practised by using extreme per- 
sonal violence or by avy other means,” 
Lacerations by the tongue are likely enough 
precisely the ‘‘other means” which the fram- 
ers of the law bad in mind when the act 
was passed, though inthe generosity of 
their hearts they may have thought only of 
the suifering wives who were being ‘‘blown 
up” by their merciless husbands. 

But although divorces are not often 
sought by reason of offenses of the tongue, 
it must not be supposed that common scolds 
have not in the past received their share of 
attention at the hands of the administrators 
of the law in this country as well as in Eng- 
land. Only last year a woman in Philadel- 
phia, under some aucient and unrepealed 
law of Pennsylvania, was arrested and 
brought before a magistrate on the charge 
of being acommon scold. It was not, in- 
deed, considered necessary to have any 
statutes on the subject in the American col- 
onies, for scolding was reckoned an of- 
fence against the common law, In Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, common railers and 
brawlers were whipped ‘‘with stripes well 
laid on,” and Johanna Miller was sentenced 
to be publicly whipped for calling her 
husband Obadiah a fool,a toad and vermin. 
Judge Morris, in a paper read before the 
Connecticut valley historical society in 1880, 
upon the ancient way of dealing with 
offenders by corporal punishment, said 
that ‘‘a scolding woman was considered a 
public nuisance, and was sometimes soused 
under water iu a ducking stool, and often 
made to stand in the street with a gag in 
her mouth.” It was probably the same es- 
timate of the scold that induced certain 
rude descendants of the valley colonists to 
take a brawling woman out of her house 
by night and give her a coating of tar and 
feathers, u year after Judge§Morris’ paper 
was written. 

The two kinds of punishment mentioned 
as having been inflicted in Massachusetts 
upon common scolds were but imitations of 
those which had been administered in Eng- 
land time out of mind. 

The ducking or cucking stool, whereby 
the scolds were ‘‘soused under water,” can 
be traced back certainly as far as the year 
1467, when in Leicester it was ordered at 
a common hall *‘that scolds be punished by 
the mayor, on a cuck-stool before their own 
door, and then carried.to the four gates of 
thetown.” In this instance the punish- 
ment was by exposure to public ridicule, 
but the same stool or chair was afterwards 
mounted on a wheeled vehicle culled a tum- 
brell, and sometimes at the extremity of a 
long pole projecting from the rear, which 
adapted the machine to purposes of immer- 
sion. Sometimes, and commonly in later 
years, the ducking stool was a fixture be- 
side a pool or river, M. Misson, a French 
traveller who visited England in 1700, gives 
this description of ‘‘the method of punish- 
ing scolding women.” 

“They fasten an arm chair to the end of 
two strong beams, 12 or 15 feet long, and 
parallel to each other. The chair hangs 
upon a sort of axle, on which it plays free- 
ly, so as always to remain in a horizontal 
position. The scold being well fastened in 
her chair, the two beams are then placed, 
to the center as possible, across a post on 
the water side, and being lifted up behind, 
the chair,of course, drops into the cold ele- 
ment. The ducking is repeated according 





to the degree of shrewishness possessed 
the patient, and generally has the effect 4 
coy her immoderate heat, at least for a 
ime.” : 
Every English town of importance ap- 
pears to have had its ducking stool as a part 
of the paraphernalia of justice, along with 
the whipping post, the stoeks and _pillory. 
The ancient records contain frequent en- 
tries of sentences against women to be duck- 
ed, and of expenditures for purchase or 
repair of the stools, and many of the old 
chairs are still preserved. The one at 
Sandwich is embellished on its posts with 
figures of men and women scolding, and 
the cross-bar at the back bears this inscrip- 
tion in old English letters: 


Of members ye tonge is worst or best, 
And ye tonge often doeth breede unrest. 


In 1741 old Rugby paid 23. 44. for a chair 
for the ducking stool, and the parish of 
Southam got a beatiful stool built in 1718 
at an expense of £2 11s. 4d. The last wo- 
man ducked at Scarborough was a Mrs. 
Gamble, who underwent the cooling opera- 
tion in 1796. Perhaps the best use to which 
the stool was put was in the town of 
Craven, where a tailor and his wife were 
dipped together in the presence of a large 
concourse of people. The husband had 
applied for the puaishment of his wife, but 
the magistrate held that they were equally 
to blame and so they were chained back to 
back and dropped into the cold pond. It 
is needless to add thatthe Craven stool 
was never afterwards called into requisition, 
The last ducking in England took place in 
1809, when Jenny Pipes was paraded 
through the town of Leominster on the 
ducking stool and immersed near Kenwater 
bridge by order of the magistrate. In 1817 
Sarah Leeke was wheeled round the town 
in the chair, but not ducked for the reason 
that the water was too low. 

The ‘‘brank,” sometimes called ‘‘the 
witch’s bridle,” of which the modern gag is 
a descendant, was a diabolical contrivance 
a upon scolds, It was a joint- 
ed frame of iron, consisting of a collar forthe 
neck and an iron band passing over the 
head,forked in front to let the nose through, 
with an iron tongue which was forced into 
the mouth. Arrayed in this barbarous head- 
gear the speechless victim was led through 
the town until she she showed ‘‘all external 
signs imaginable of humiliation and »mend- 
ment.” By some it wasreckoned as ‘‘much 
to be preferred to the cucking stool, 
which not only endangers the health of the 
party, but also gives her tongue liberty 
**twixt every dipp.” 

On the whole it would seem that, even 
admitting that voluble ladies may some- 
times be subjected to the danger of a divorce 
from bed and board, they are nevertheless 
a good deal better off than when they were 
exposed to the terrors of the ducking-stool 
and the brank. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 























Ne. E. W Club.-Monday, Jan. 22d., Prof. 
John M, Ordway will speak on ‘Industrial Schools 
Abroad.” 


Sunday, Jan. 21st.—At the Women’s Educa- 
tional! aud Industrial Union, 157 Tremont Street, at 
8 p.m. Miss Elizabeth S. Topy will speak on “Life.” 
Women invited. 


MISS EDITH ABELL. | 
Vocal Instruction ! 


At her request we have examined Miss Abell’s sys- 
tem of Vocal Teaching, and find it perfectly consist- 
ent with strict Physiological Principles, and calcu. 
lated to prove beneficial to students of both sexes. 


M.E. Zaxrzewska,M.D., Many J.Sarrorp, M.D., 
Emity Y. Pore, sad C.Avuecusta Popz, ‘* 
HELEN O’LzEary, s Lucy ABELL, “ 


No.10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 
LIDA LEWIS WATSON. 


Teacher of Latin, German and 
English Poetry. 


2" EUROPEAN REFERENCES. gg 
65 East Brookline St:, Boston, Mass, 


3 A. A. WALKER & CO, 
Opp. Boston Theatre. 
All kinds of COLORMEN 


Artists’ Materials. 


LADIES, 


Use NONPAK EIL BANDS in place of whalebone in 
your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 

eep the basqne down in its proper position, Sent by 
mail at fifty cents per doz. 




















Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Romiites place, 2 ; 


osite Park-street Church. MISSES T. A. & A. 
AY, MANUrACTURERS., 


Lelia Josephine Robinson, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 21, BOSTON. 


Admitted to the Bar, June 1882. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 


DRESS |A. T. Foc. 
5 Hamilton Place 


R EFO R M | Boston, Mass. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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